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II  E Court  of  London  has  juft  publifhed, 
“A  ^ under  the  title  of  'JuJlificative  Memo - 

rial,  a minifterial  reply  to  the  explica- 
tion of  the  motives  of  the  conduit  of  the  King, 
with  regard  to  England : If  fails,  imagined  or  per- 
verted. 


[,  . v H 


verted,  if  principles  falfe  or  ill  applied,  if  fophifms 
and  injuries  are  fufficient  grounds  to  juftify  the 
proceedings  and  the  accufations  of  Great- Britain^  it 
muft  be  granted  that  the  British  miniftry  have  per- 
fedly  well  fulfilled  their  talk:  But  the  impartial 
judges  to  which  they  have  appealed,  perfuaded  that 
the  King  regards  his  honour,  his  reputation,  and 
his  glory,  will,  without  doubt,  have  fufpended  their 
judgment,  until  his  Majefly  fhall  either  have  avow™ 
ed  or  overthrown  the  charges  which  they  have  fb 
liberally  made  againfl  him. 

The  King,  certainly,  might  have  devoted  to 
fence  and  oblivion,  all  the  errors  and  invedtives 
which  make  the  balls  of  the  defence  of  the  King  of 
England  j and  it  is  with  the  mod  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  he  fees  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of 
calling  thefe  to  mind  : Neverthelefs,  his  Majefly  be- 
lieves, that  he  owes  it  to  himfelf  to  annihilate  them, 
in  re-eftablifhing  the  truth  of  fads,  and  in  explain- 
ing the  principles  and  views  which  have  directed 
all  his  fleps.  But  the  King  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
taking  for  his  model,  the  ftile  and  the  tone  of  the 
court  of  London  : As  he  will  fpeak  only  the  lan- 
guage 
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guage  of  juftice  and  realon,  his  expreffions  will  be  as 
limple  as  his  Sentiments  are  moderate ; and  he  flatters 
himfelf,  that  the  force  alone  of  the  truths  which  he 
is  about  to  explain,  will  irrevocably  fix  the  opinion 
of  all  the  powers. 

According  to  the  publication  of  theCourt  of  London, 
the  King  has  forgotten  the  faith  of  treaties , the  duly 
of  an  ally , and  the  rights  of  Sovereigns,  to  apply  him- 
JelJ  only  to  take  advantage  of  circumflances,  which 
appeared  favourable  to  his  ambitious  projects ; he  HAS 

DEGRADED  HIS  DIG  NUT,  in  framing  fecret 

» 

connexions  with  the  Americans,  and  after  having  ex- 
ha ufe  d all  the  INFAMOUS  rejources  of  P ERF  IDT 
and  DISSIMULATION,  he  has  dared  to  avow  the 
folemn  treaty , which  his  minifters  have  fgned  with 
the  obfcure  agents  of  the  Britifh  colonies, 

\ 

Such  are  the  principal  accusations  which  the 
Court  of  London  forms  again  ft  that  of  Verfaiiles. 
r o put  it  in  the  power  of  the  public  to  judge,  with 
knowledge,  of  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary  to  enter  into 
a detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  King,  to  draw  a paral- 
lel between  it  and  that  of  the  Court  of  London, 
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to 


to  devolope  the  principles  which  have  directed 
both  : In  fine,  to  overthrow  the  fads  invented 
by  the  Britifh  minifter,  to  re-eftablifh  thofe  which 
he  has  perverted,  to  relate  thofe  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  omit : In  a word,  to  bring 
to  light  a caufe  which  interefts  all  nations,  and 
which  the  court  of  London  has  diftorted  in  the 

oft  extraordinary  manner. 

All  the  powers  of  Europe  muft  agree,  that  the  King 
has,  to  the  prefent  moment,  been  faithful  to  the 
pacific  aflurances  which  he  has  not  ceafed  to  give 
them  j and  the  King  of  England,  more  than  any 
other  fovereign,  could  give  him  this  feftimonv,  be- 
caufe  he  has  particular  proofs  of  the  fincerity  of  the 
W'ifhes  ot  his  Majefty,  to  prefervethe  general  peace, 
and  he  ought  to  recoiled  the  re-iterated  fteps 
which  he  has  taken  to  confolidate  the  harmony 
which  ftibfifted  between  the  Courts  of  Verfailles 
and  London.  But  this  Prince,  or  rather  his  mi- 
nifters,  who  have  their  faults  to  conceal,  have  be- 
lieved that  it  would  better  luit  their  views,  their 
perfonal  intereft,  perhaps  their  fafety,  to  facrifice 
truth,  and  their  own  opinion,  to  the  neceffity  of 

reprefentins 

O 


reprefenting  all  the  fteps  of  the  King  as  fo  many 
proofs  of  perfidy,  in  accufing  him  of  having  fo- 
mented, fnpported,  completed  the  revolution  of 
America,  in  reproaching  him  with  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  circumftances  that  this  very  revo- 
lution offered  him,  to  execute  the  ambitious  pro- 
jsdts  which  they  pretend  he  has  in  view. 

That  all  the  nations  to  whom  the  King  appeals, 
as  well  as  the  Court  of  London,  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  form  a proper  judgment  of  the  lift 
of  thefe  pretended  offences,  we  will  faithfully  ex- 
plain the  principles,  which  have  dire&ed  the  con- 
duit of  the  King.  We  will  make  it  to  be  under- 
ftood,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaitnefs,  in  what 
manner,  at  what  period,  in  what  conjuncture,  and 
with  vvhat  views,  his  Majefty  has  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States  of  North-America. 

Ail  the  world  knows,  that  the  Americans  had 

already  formed  an  oppofition  to  the  attempts  Oi  the 

mother  country,  when  the  King  took  the  reins  of 

government  j and  all  the  world  forefaw,  from  that 

time,  either  that  the  Americans  would  (hake  off 

the 
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the  Britifh  domination,  or  that  they  would  yield 

only  to  the  fuperiority  of  forces  which  might  be 
employed  to  fubdue  them. 


is  reflection  could  not  efcape  the  fagachy  of 
the  King,  and  it  prefented  him  with  infallible  means 
to  obtain,  at  length,  fatisfaCtion  for  all  thofe  ads  of 
injuftice  with  which  he  had  to  reproach  England  : 
But  his  Majefty  did  not  buffer  himfdf  to  be  dazzled 
wich  a profpedt  fo  engaging.  He  remained  a tran- 
quil fpedtator  of  the  quarrel  of  Great  Britain  with 
her  Colonies  -s  and  the  diftance  he  prefcrved  from 
all  that  which  could  make  him  be  fufpedted  of 
taking  part  in  it,  hindred  him  even  from  having  the 
leaft  connexion  with  the  Americans.  Neverthe- 
Jefs,  the  King  without  putting  himfelf  in  the  con- 
dition to  be  Juftly  accufed  of  facrificing  all  to  his 
ambition,  to  his  injuftice,  to  his  perfidy,  might  have 
taken  fome  notice  of  what  are  called  Reafons  of  Jl ate. 


Touched  with  the  advantages  which  the  approach- 
ing independence  of  America  - feemed  to  prefent, 
ne  might  have  thought  that  it  was  not  only  his  in- 


tereft,  but  his  duty,  to  favour  that  country. 
Taught  by  the  example  which  England  had  given, 

- 
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in  circumftances  lefs  favourable  than  thofe  of  the 
then  Colonies,  he  would  have  believed  bimfelf 
juftifiable  to  imitate  her  condudt  •,  convinced  by  a 
long  train  of  fadts,  that  the  Britilh  policy  has  no 
other  bails,  than  perfonal  intereft,  the  moil  exclu- 
iive  conveniency,  an  envious  and  tyrannical  ambiti- 
on, he  might  have  believed  himfelf  obliged  to  ren- 
der her  inoffenfive,  by  diminifhing  the  means  of 
exerting  thefe  principles.  If  his  Majefty  had  effec- 
tively followed  this  ftep,  which  has  been  juft  traced 
out,  is  there  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judge 
who  would  have  dared  to  condemn  him,  and  to  pro- 
claim him  to  pofterity  as  an  unjuft  and  perverie  fo- 
vereign,  as  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  ? 

' . ' • ' V ■ . 

In  the  mean  time  the  revolution  made  the  moft 
rapid  progrefs.  The  fpirit  which  conduced  it,  fpread 
itfelf  in  all  the  Britifh  colonies ; it  excited  them 
to  run  to  arms  on  all  lides,  and  the  troops  which  the 
court  of  London  fent  to  extinguifh  it,  met  with  a 
refiftance  which  they  were  not  able  to  furmount.  This 

l 

ftate  of  things  could  not  but  augment  the  courage  of 
tne  Americans,  in  fhewing  them  that  they  might 
take  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength. 

C 


While 
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While,  neverthelefs,  they  had  arms  in  their  hands, 

, and  kept  the  Britiffi,  fo  to  fpeak,  {hut  up  in  Boftan, 

' they  made  a laft  effort  to  bring  their  grievances  be- 

j fore  the  King  and  Parliament  of  England  : They 

demanded  redrefs  in  a manner  which  no  faithful 

' fubjedt  would  difavow,  and  which  even,  we  may 

venture  to  affirm,  is  far  diftant  from  the  tone  with 

which  the  Britiffi  have  been  accuftomed  to  demand 

juftice  of  their  fovereign.  It  would  be,  without 

doubt,  fuperftaous  to  recal  to  the  memory  of  the 

Court  of  London,  the  manner  with  which  {he  re- 
) 9 

ceived  the  remonftrances  of  the  Americans. 

At  this  jundlure,  as  important  as  delicate,  the 
conduit  of  the  Britiffi  miniftry  deflroyed  the  little 
hope  the  Colonies  had  entertained  until  this  time,  of 
a juft  and  durable  reconciliation  j and  it  prefented 
them  with  thecruel  alternative,  either  of  fubmitting 
as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  or  fupporting  their  privi- 
leges and  their  liberty  at  the  expence  of  their  for- 
tunes and  their  blood.  It  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that 
they  would  determine  on  this  laftpart;  and  this  ex- 
treme refutation,  which  the  Britiffi  conftitution  au- 
thorifed,  and  which  the  miniffry  of  London  had 

i ■ - rendered^ 

i; 
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rendered  neceffary,  knit  clofely  the  knots  which  had 
already  united  the  different  Colonies,  and  produced 
the  famous  adt  of  affociation,  by  which  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  which  compofe,  at  this  day,  the  United 
States,  mingled  their  interefts,  and  leagued  them- 
felves  againft  Great  Britain,  which  they  no  longer 
regarded,  but  as  their  oppreffor. 

This  adt  was  foon  followed  by  another  infinitely 
more  important,  that  is  to  fay,  that  by  which  the 
Americans  declared  themfelves  Independent  of  that 
power.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  recolledt  that 
the  patriotic  party  in  England  had  continually  an- 
nounced this  event;  for  they  confidered  it  as  an  in- 

!t 

fallible  confequence  of  the  anti-conftitutional  mea- 
fures,  which  the  Council  of  St.  James  were  obftinate 
to  put  in  execution.  France  had  not  any  part  in 
the  ever  memorable  ftep  of  the  Americans ; the 
King,  at  the  period  in  which  it  took  place,  had  no 
connection,  diredt  or  indiredt  with  them ; his  Ma- 
jefty,  did  not  even  employ  an  emiffary  in  America  ; 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence but  by  the  voice  of  England,  and,  after- 
wards 
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wards,  through  the  channel  of  the  Sieur  Deane,  who 
had  juft  arrived  in  France. 

I.  ' - - ■ 

: The  foi°urn  of  American  in  the  kingdom, 

introduced  a new  courfe  of  affairs;  for,  it  was  at 

this  period  that  the  court  of  London  began  to  de- 
velope  her  principles,  and  her  pretended  caufes  of 
complaint.  She  took  umbrage  at  the  prefence  of  the 
Sieur  Deane,  even  before  fhe  had  an  equivocal  ftep 
to  allege  ; not  only  did  die  perfuade  himfelf  that  this 

: American  was  charged  with  a fecret  commiflion, 

bur,  deceived  by  her  own  principles,  fhe  fufpe&ed, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  King  had  liftened  to  his 
propofitions : It  is  this,  without  doubt,  that  fhe 
means  to  fay,  when  Ihe  accufes  his  Majefty  of  not 
having  been  afhamed  to  degrade  his  dignity  in  jorm- 
mg  fecret  connections  with  rebellious  fuhjeCls . 

t1  ' 

I1  w 4 x ; V,  * » . 

It  is  certain  that  the  Sieur  Deane  was  charged 
with  two  commiffions  • one  to  eftablifh  commercial 
connexions  between  the  fubjeXs  of  the  King  and 
the  Americans  ; the  other,  to  propofe  to  the  Kir.g, 
not  only  a treaty  of  commerce,  but  alfo  an  alliance, 
conceived  in  the  moft  extenlive  terms. 


The 
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The  King  could,  afl'dredly,  without  degrading 
his  dignity,  without  violating  treaties,  without  in- 
juring the  rights  of  fovereigns,  liften  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  American  Agents  •,  his  Majefty  liftened 
to  them  in  reality  ; but  he  gave  the  Sieur  Deane  to 
underftand  that  his  intention  was  not  to  form  po- 
litical connections  with  the  Colonies  ; he  refufed 
not  only  to  receive  the  plan  of  the  treaty  which  this 
American  prefentedto  him,  but  aho  to  acknowledge 
the  quality  of  Commiffioner,  which  theCongrefs  had 
given  him;  and  he  limited  himfelfto  give  to  the  Sieur 
Deane,  as  an  individual,  the  fame  retreat,  and  the 
fame  protection  which  all  ftrangers  enjoy,  who  refide 
in  the  kingdom.  This  conduCt  might  difpleafe  the 
Court  of  London,  but  fhe  had  fo  much  the  lefs  rio-ht 
to  cenfure  it,  as  fhe  has  actually  ftill  in  her  kingdom, 
one  whom,  according  to  her  own  principles,  the 
muft  account  a chief  of  rebels,  in  her  pay.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  British  miniftry  confidered  it  as  an 
infraction  of  treaties,  and  their  irritated  pride 
blinded  them  fo  much  that  they  ordered  the 
Vifcount  Stormont  to  demand  the  Sieur  Deane,  as 
a rebellious  fubjeCt,  or  at  leaffc  to  infift  on  his  ex- 
pul fion  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majefty : The 

D public 


public  will  form  a judgment  of  a ftep  fo  inconfide- 
rate  ; and  the  King  has,  without  doubt,  no  need 
to  juftify  the  refufal  which  his  anfwer  contained. 

The  ambaffador  of  England,  chagrined  by  the 
determination  of  the  King,  which,  nevertbelefs,  he 
mult  have  expedted,  gave,  without  doubt,  the  com- 
plexion of  his  bad  humour  to  the  information  which 
he  communicated  to  his  court:  It  is  at  lead:  certain, 
that  he  gave  it  to  his  condudl ; for  he  eftablifhed  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  an  indecent,  fcandalous, 
and  unexampled  prying  into  all  affairs.  Every  veffel 
which  was  equipped,  cloths  and  warlike  flores  pur- 
chafed,  all,  according  to  his  emiflaries,  were  on 
account  of  the  Americans.  The  perpetual  com- 
plaints, which  were  the  confequence  of  thefe  infor- 
mations, were  examined  with  as  much  celerity  as 
exadtnefs  ; they  were  found,  almoft  always,  defti- 
tute  of  foundation,  and  the  very  fmall  number  of 
which  any  proof  was  given,  was  followed  with  a 
prompt  reparation. 

t • v* 

This  is  the  place  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
complaints,  and  the  demands  of  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don. 
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don.  This  Court  opened  the  fcene  by  demanding 
that  the  King  Ihould  prohibit  his  fubjedts  all  kind 
of  connection  and  commerce  with  the  Americans; 
that  he  fhould  prohibit  them,  efpecially  to  fell  to 
thefe  arms  and  warlike  ftores;  that  he  would  punifti 
them  in  cafe  of  tranfgr effing  this  prohibition;  that  he 
would  prevent  the  American  privateers  from  felling 
their  prizes,  and  even  that  he  would  treat  them  as 
pirates,  in  forbidding  them  an  entrance  in  his  ports. 

The  King  defired  fo  much  to  maintain  a good  un- 
derftanding  with  the  Court  of  London,  and  he  was 
fo  far  at  that  time,  from  treating  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  he  admitted  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
mands which  have  juft  now'  been  mentioned:  His 
Majefty  prohibited,  very  feverely,  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  of  warlike  ftores,  provided  they  were 
intended  for  North  America ; he  prohibited  the 
American  privateers  to  fell  their  prizes  in  France, 
and  his  fubjedts  to  purchafe  them  ; and  he  did  not 
permit  thefe  privateers  to  remain  in  the  ports  of  his 
kingdom,  but  the  time  prefcribed  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  under  the  exprefs  conditions  laid  down 
in  this  treaty.  Nothing  can  better  prove  the  exadt- 

nefs 


nefs  with  which  thefe  orders  of  the  King  were  exe- 
cuted, than  the  repeated  reprefentations  of  the  De- 
puties of  the  Congrefs,  and  the  difcontent  which 
was  carried  to  America,  amongft  others,  by  the 
Sieurs  Hodge,  Cunningham  and  Wickes  (a). 

But 

(a)  The  Sieur  Cunninglmm,  Captain  of  an  American  armed 
veflel,  after  having  wafted  the  Britifh  commerce,  entered  the 
port  of  Dunkirk.  He  there  difarmed  his  veffel,  and  declared 
that  he  was  about  to  load  with  merchandife,  for  one  of  the 
ports  of  Norway.  As  this  declaration  appeared  fufpicious,  fe- 
cnrity  was  demanded  ©f  Cunningham  ; he  prefented  two,  the 
Sieurs  Hodge  and  Allen,  both  Britifh.  Cunningham  failed  in 
reality  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk  without  being  armed  ; but: 
clandeftinely,  and  in  the  night,  he  caufed  fcamen,  guns,  and 
warlike  ftores  to  be  put  on  board  his  veflel,  which  was  in  the 
road  : He  fet  fail,  and  in  a fbort  time,  made  prize  of  a Bri- 
tifli  packet-boat,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  As  foon  as  the  French 
government  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fraud  of  Cunning- 
ham, they  caufed  the  Sieur  Hodge,  one  of  his  fecurities,  to  be 
arrefted  and  conducted  to  the  Baftile;  and  the  packet-boat  was 
reftored  to  the  Court  of  London,  without  further  trial,  becaufe 
the  offence  of  Cunningham  was  evident  and  public. 

With  regard  to  the  Sieur  Wickes,  Captain  of  an  American 
armed  veflel,  he  had  made  two  confiderable  prizes;  but  before 
he  carried  them  into  the  port  of  Nantes,  he  had  opened  the 
hatches,  either  to  examine  the  merchandife,  or  to  make  fale 

of 
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Bat  while  the  Court  of  London  heaped  com- 
plaints upon  complaints,  and  the  King  was  earned: 
to  fatisfy  her,  not  only  by  acfts  of  juftice,  but  alfo 
by  adts  of  complaifance,  of  which  he  had  laid  down 
to  himfelf  a fyftem  of  carrying  to  the  high  eft 
degree,  the  Britifh  Captains  condu&ed  them- 
felves  in  a manner  the  moft  violent  and  arbi- 
trary, towards  the  French  veffels ; inftead  of  fol- 
lowing, with  refpedt  to  them,  the  forms  prefcribed 
by  the  treaties,  they  obliged  them  to  bring  to,  at 
the  difcharge  of  a gun  loaded  with  a bullet  ( b)',  and 

E with 

of  them  clandeftinely.  As  this  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the 
text  of  treaties  and  ordinances,  the  two  veiTels  in  quefiion  were 
confifcated  to  the  King’s  benefit;  but  his  Majefty  caufcd 
them  to  be  reftored  to  the  Britifh  proprietors. 

(b)  When  veffels  of  war  meet,  on  the  high  feas,  vends  which 
appear  to  them  fufpicious,  cuftom  authorifes  them  to  give  them 
warning,  and  to  oblige  them  to  bring  to  : .They  difcharge,  for 
this  purpofe,  a gun  loaded  with  powder  ; and  difobedience 
alone,  if  it  is  prefumed  voluntary,  will  juffcify  them  in  loading 
with  a bullet.  Such  is  the  practice  of  all  nations  : But  the  Bri* 
tifh  officers  accuftomed  to  an  arbitrary  conduct,  and  above  all  to 
impunity,  tranfgrefs  daily  this  rule  ; and  a conduct  fo  intolle- 
rable  excited  complaints  fo  much  the  more  frequent,  as  it  pro- 
duced almoft  always  excefles  and  difafters.  But  the  Britifli  mi- 
ni fir  y 


with  armed  force  (c)  they  caufed  the  Captains  to 

come 

niftry,  far  from  finding  thofe  complaints  juft,  and  paying  at- 
tendon  to  them,  approved,  on  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  the 
Britifh  officers,  in  maintaining,  contrary  to  notoriety,  that  the 
cuftom  of  difcharging  with  a bullet  was  received,  and  even 
innocent.  It  is  left  to  all  commercial  nations  to  form  a judg- 
ment of  fuch  jurifprndence. 

( c ) To  forni  a proper  judgment  of  this  grievance  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  call  to  mind  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
the  purport  of  it  is  as  follows:  “ In  cafe  the  ffiips  of  the 
fubjectts  and  inhabitants  of  both  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majef- 
ties,  either  on  the  fea  coatt,  or  on  the  high  feas,  ffi&ll  meet  with 
the  men  of  war  of  the  other,  or  with  privateers,  the  faid  men 
of  war  and  privateers,  for  preventing  any  inconvenience,  are  to 
remain  out  of  cannon  ffiot,  and  to  fend  a boat  to  the  merchant 
fnip,  which  has  been  met  with,  and  ffiall  enter  her  with  two  or 
three  men  only,  to  whom  the  matter  or  commander  of  fuch  ffiip 
or  vettel  ffiall  ffiew  his  pafiports,  concerning  the  property  there- 
of, made  out  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  prefent 
treaty  ; and  the  ffiip  which  ffiall  exhibit  one,  ttiall  have  free 
paffage,  and  it  ffiall  be  wholly  unlawful  any  way  to  moleft  her 
fearch,  or  compel  her  to  quit  her  intended  courfe.” 

It  is  according  to  thefe  regulations,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of 
the  following  factts. 

i«  The  Sieur  Ango,  Captain  of  the  brigantine  the  Renommee, 


was 


I 


* 
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come  on  board,  and  not  fatisfied  with  the  regularity 

of 

V v 

was  met  September  4th  1777,  by  a Britifh  letter  of  marque. 
This  lafl  fent  on  board  the  French  vertel  her  Surgeon  and  ten 
men,  all  armed  with  mu/kets,  pirtols,  and  cutlafles,  caufed  the 
crew  to  be  feized,  and  the  Captain  to  be  carried  off,  during  the 
abfence  of  whom  the  French  crew  experienced  the  moll  fevere 
injuries.  They  pulled  down  the  partition  of  the  cabbin,  broke 
the  Captain’s  cherts,  his  boxes,  his  deiks } they  overturned 
every  thing,  and  feveral  articles  were  carried  off.  All  thefe 
outrages  were  continued  during  the  fpace  of  four  hours  ■,  after 
which  Captain  Ango  recovered  his  liberty.  This  grievance  was 
laid  before  the  Court  of  London,  November  7. 


2.  July  13, 1 777.  The  Sieur  Tercenier,  commander  of  the  vef- 
fel,  the  Marie  of  Dieppe,  in  the  mouth  of  the  cape,  fell  in  with 
a Britiih  vertel  of  thirty  or  forty  men.  After  having  fuftained 
a continual  fire  of  mulketry,  ffie  was  boarded.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  men,  armed  with  cutlafles  and  piftols,  boarded  the 
I tench  vertel,  and  obliged  the  crew,  by  blows  with  the  flat  fxdes 
of  their  cutlafles,  to  retire  below.  A Britifh  officer,  took  the 
command  of  the  Marie,  and  made  ufe  of  her  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hour,  to  give  chafe  to  a French  fchoOner,  which  he  obliged  to 
run  down  to  a Britifh  frigate,  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  to 

windward,  by  which  it  was  fearched,  andnotfetat  liberty,  but 
at  the  end  of  fix  hours, 

3.  The  Sieur  Chandeau,  Captain  of  the  ffiip  Philip,  Auguft 
1 777,  fell  m with  a Britifh  floop,  which  carried  guns;  hoift- 

ed 


\ 


5 

< 

t 


of  the  naval  papers,  as  prefcribed  by  the  treaties, 


they 


ed,  at  firft  a French  flag,  and  in  a moment  aft*u*,  having  hoifted 
the  Britifh  flag,  which  fhe  confirmed  by  a cannot  fhot,  difcharged 
immediately  three  guns  with  bullets,  which  were  followed 
with  fix  others,  which  ftruck  the  rigging ; they  called  out  to  the 
French  vefiel  to  come  on  board  the  floop,  while  this  laft  conti- 
nued to  fire  from  time  to  time,  cannon  fhot  with  bullets.  The] 
French  boat  was  fent  to  the  Britifh  veflel,  with  four  men,  the 
mafter,  and  an  officer  ; but  thefe  fix  men  were  immediately  fent 
to  the  hold.  The  French  boat  returned  with  a Britifh  crew 
armed,  who  commanded  Captain  Chandeau  to  go  on  board  the 
floop,  or  otherwife  they  would  fink  him.  While  the  Captain 

t 

was  on  board  the  Britifh  vefiel,  the  commander  of  this  laft  fent 
to  pillage  the  Phillippe  : they  carried  off  firelocks,  Avoi  ds,  pa- 
pers, guns,  provifions,  fugar,  cofiee,  gold  and  filver,  alfo  the  ef- 
fe&s  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  Sieur  Chandeau,  amounting  to 
the  value  of  five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-five  livres  *. 
The  Captain  was  afterwards  fent  on  board  ; but  before  this, 
the  Britifh  Captain  had  robbed  him  of  his  watch.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  veflel,  the  Sieur  Chandeau  found  the  Britifh  nailing 
up  the  three  guns  which  remained. 


4,  The  Sieur  Maffie,  Captain  of  a vefiel,  the  Bon  Pafteur, 
coming  from  Martinico,  Dec.  21.  1777,  off  Cape  de  Gate,  fell  in 
with  a Britifh  frigate,  the  Weftmoreland.  This]  frigate,  after 
having  fired  a cannon  fhot  with  a bullet,  came  up  to  the  Bon 

Pafteur, 
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they  fearched,  they  overturned,  and  pillaged  the 
cargoes  (c).  There  failed  fcarcely  one  veflel  from 

F the 

Pafteur,  fent  to  her  in  the  boat  fix  men  armed,  each  with  rw© 
pair  of  piftols  and  a cutlafs.  Entring  on  board,  they  put  a pif- 
lol  to  the  throat  of  him  at  the  helm,  took  poffeflion  of  the 
helm,  and  the  command  of  the  fhip,  and  obliged  the  Captain  to 
go  on  board  the  boat,  ordering  him  to  carry  with  him  all  his 
papers.  The  Commander  of  the  Britiffi  frigate  having  received 
the  papers  from  the  Sieur  Maffie,  inftead  of  examining  them 
.put  them  into  his  delk,  telling  the  French  Captain,  that  he  was 
perfuaded  he  had  not  come  from  Martinico,  but  from  New- 
England,  that  his  lading  was  certainly  tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  &c. 
and  that  he  was  about  to  carry  him  to  Mahon,  to  make  an  ex- 
atfl  fearch  of  his  veflel.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Baron 
D’Arbaud  of  Jouque,  Major  General  of  Martinico,  was  on  board 
the  Bon  Pafteur,  as  a paflfenger.  This  officer  was  ordered  on 
board  the  frigate  ; they  obliged  him  to  undergo  an  examinati- 
on ; and  they  offered  him  the  half  of  the  cargo,  if  he  would 
declare,  that  the  veffel  was  loaded  with  merchandifes  from  New- 
England.  Finally,  the  Britiffi  officer  determined  to  difmifs  the 
Baron  D’Arbaud  and  Captain  Maffie ; but  this  laft,  on  his  return 
on  board,  found  every  thing  in  the  greateft  diforder.  This 
affair,  laid  before  the  Britifli  miniftry,  was  remitted  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

(c)  See  the  preceeding  note  To  the  fa(fts  which  it  contains 
we  may  add  farther,  the  depredations  and  the  pillaging  expe- 
rienced, I.  By  the  Sicur  Laine,  Captain  of  the  fa  Ip  Victor, 

2.  The 


the  French  iflands,  which  was  not  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  this  defpotic  inquifition.  A multitude  of 
decifions  given  in  the  Britifli  iflands,  had  adjudged 
prizes  to  the  Britifli  captors,  the  illegality  of 
which  was  evident  » ; the  Vice-Admiralties  of 

thefe 

2.  The  Sieur  Falouard,  Captain  of  the  fhipCefar.  3,  The  Sieur 
Vincent,  Captain  of  the  fhip  I/£fperance.  4.  The  Sieur  Bo- 
dinet,  Captain  of  the  fhip  L’Incognito.  Add  to  thefe,  twenty. 
Un  ee  declarations  of  Captains  pillaged,  and  mal-treated. 

(e)  1.  The  fhip  Providence,  Captain  Poiterin,  failing  from 
the  Cape,  Auguft  16,  1777,  was  taken  the  day  after,  and  judg- 
ed lawful  prize  at  Jamaica,  under  the  pretext  that  a quantity 
of  wine  found  on  board  was  intended  for  the  Americans. 

2.  The  fhip  Trader,  equipped  from  St.  Domingo,  for  Martini- 
co,  was  taken  in  the  latitude  of  Jean  Babel,  on  the  coaft  of  St. 

Domingo,  and  carried  to  Jamaica,  where  (he  has  been  adjudged 
to  confifcasion. 

3.  The  boat,  the  Poflilon  was  taken  <a  league  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  her  cargo  was  fold. 

4.  The  fhip  Joli-Cceur,  laden  for  St.  Domingo,  carried  to 
New- York. 

5.  The  fhip  Pompee,  taken  in  the  latitude  of  Finifierre,  and 
carried  into  Gibralter. 


6.  The 
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thefe  iflands  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  declare  lawful 
prize,  veffels  which  were  loaded  with  commodities 
purchafed  in  the  French  iflands,  becaufe  thefe  fame 
commodities  were  prefumed  to  be  the  produdtion 
of  North-America  (/)>  and  others  brought  to,  on 
the  fea  had  unexceptionable  merchandifes,  but 
which  might  fuit  the  Americans  (g).  The  British 
privateers  had  violated  the  domain  of  the  King  in 
Europe  (h),  and  in  America  (i)  a great  number 

Oi 

6.  The  fchoonev  Efperance,  from  Sr.  Peter  for  Martinico, 
carried  to  New-York. 

* 

7.  Twenty  other  veffels  taken  and  confifcated  on  a Ample  fuf- 
picion. 

(f)  The  {hip  L’Aimable  Reine,  laden  with  tobacco  and  indigo. 

(g)  Thefe  veffels  were  above  twenty  in  number  : None  of 
them  were  laden  with  arms  or  with  warlike  (lores  ; all  were 
bound  for  the  French  American  iflands, 

(£)  A Britifli  privateer,  which  had  hoifled  an  American  flag, 
took,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Augufl,  I777>  eighteen 
American  veffels  in  the  river  of  Bordeaux.  In  laying  this  viola- 
tion of  domain  before  the  Britifli  miniflry,  it  was  obferved  to 

1 

them,  that  an  outrage  of  this  kind  could  not  be  too  fpeeclily  re- 
paired ; and  that  in  tolerating  it,  they  would  fet  a very  bad 

- _ example 


of  French  veffels  had  been  confifcated,  only  becaufe 

their 

example  to  the  Americans.  The  Britifli  minifters  themfelves 
judged  that  the  facfl  in  queftion  merited  the  mod  ferious  attenti- 
on ; neverthelefs,  the  reprefentation  of  the  King’s  Ambaffador 
was  not  followed  with  any  reparation. 

2.  December  1777,  a Jerfey  privateer  called  the  Revanche, 
carried  off  an  American  veffel  taken  near  the  point  of  Croific. 
This  facfl  was  laid  before  the  Britifli  miniflry,  as  a manifefl  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  and  an  infult  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  King,  and  the  American  veffel  was  demanded  ; but  the 
King  could  obtain  fatisfacflion  on  neither  of  thefe  fubjetfis. 

(i)  In  the  courfe  of  the  month  of  December,  1 7 77,  the  Britifli 
frigates  the  Maidflone  and  Squirrel  had  driven  afliore  an  Ame- 
rican veffel  in  the  bay  of  Jean  Babel,  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Domingo. 
They  fired  with  a bullet  on  a guard-houfe,  and  on  a habitation 
of  fifliermen  : Thirty  men  in  a fhallop,  difcharged  a continual 
fire  of  mu fl^e try  on  the  guard-houfe  ; they  came  afliore  ,*  they 
took  poffefiion  of  a battery,  the  guns  of  which  they  dif/nount- 
cdj  they  advanced  on  the  land  in  purfuit  of  the  Americans,  and 
they  burnt  the  batteau.  The  two  frigates  had  carried  a French 
flag,  and  did  not  hoifl:  that  of  their  nation,  until  the  moment 
when  the  American  veffel  was  on  fire. 

3.  A third  Britifli  frigate  was  guilty  nearly  about  the  fame 
time  of  a violation  of  domain,  in  purfuing,  on  the  coafts  of 
Guadalpupe,  an  American  vefiel,  and  in  landing  her  men  to  pur- 
fue  the  crew  which  had  quitted  the  veffel. 


Thefe 
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their  cargoes  might  fuit  the  Americans  (£);  and  there 

G did 


Tiiefe  facfls  and  many  others  almoft:  of  the  fame  nature,  were 
to  no  purpofe  laid  before  the  Britifh  miniftry. 


3.  A French  veffel  named  the  Amitie,  loaded  at  St.  Pierre 
with  cod-fifh,  falmon,  and  feveral  other  unexceptionable  mer- 
chandifes,  intended  for  St.  Lucia,  was  purfued  as  far  as  the 
bay  of  this  iffand,  by  a Britifh  frigate,  who  difcharged  twelve 
fliot  at  the  half  diftance  of  gun  fliot  of  the  cannon  on  the 
land,  without  having  fhewed  her  colours,  and  what  nation  flie 
was  of.  The  French  veffels  being,  April  5/  1 777-  in  the  road  of 
the  bay,  the  Britifh  commander  fent  two  tenders  to  carry  her 
off,  which  the  hands  of  the  tenders  effected  by  cutting  her 
cables ; they  fired  feveral  mufket  fliot  on  a (loop  of  the  King, 
which  had  come,  though  too  late,  to  the  abidance  of  the  veffel. 
This  fad;  was  laid  before  the  Britifh  miniftry ; Lord  Weymouth 
was  convinced  that  it  demanded  a ftriking  reparation,  but  it 
has  never  yet  taken  place;  they  contented  tliemfelves  to  reftore 
the  veffel. 

Captain  Keelar  commanding  the  frigate  Lynx,  carried  off  two 
veffel s of  his  nation  which  were  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  St. 
Pierre,  in  Martinico,  June  28,  1776.  The  puniftiment  of  this 
officer  was  demanded  ; the  Britifh  miniftry  promifed  to  conff- 
der  his  offence  : They  were  put  in  mind  of  it;  they  made  new 
promifes : Nevertheless,  there  has  been  nothing  more  heard  of 
a reparation. 


The 
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did  not  exift  any  way  of  appeal,  to  procure  a re- 
drefs  of  the  iniquitous  decifions  of  the  Vice  Admi- 
ralties : They  promifed  without  end,  but  always 
without  effed,  the  eftabliihmentof  a Commiffion  (/). 
This  is  what  the  author  of  the  JuJlificative  Me- 
morial calls  general  and  equivocal  accufations,  the 
ftudied  obfcurity  of  which  bears  the  charader  of 
fhame  and  artifice;  this  is  that  which  he  calls  vague 
and  obfcure  complaints;  thefe  are  the  phantoms 
which  the  author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  British 
Court  has  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  combat. 

The 

The  Britilh  veflels,  in  their  ftation  in  the  Weft-Indies,  efta- 
blifhed  their  cruifing,  even  oppofite  our  roads  ; they  came  daily 
under  our  forts,  without  hoifting  their  flag ; they  chafed  the 
American  veflels  under  the  very  guns  of  the  batteries ; and  they 
fired  on  our  own  veflels  to  oblige  them  to  come  to.  The  repre- 
sentation of  thefe  fads  was  followed  with  the  moft  pofitive 
promifes  of  the  puniftiment  of  the  officers  in  fault;  but  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  have  not  even  reprimanded  them  • 
for  they  did  not  alter  their  condudl  until  the  veflels  of  the  King 
had  obliged  them  to  keep  at  a diftance. 

(k)  See  note  ( g ). 

(/)  No  commiffion  to  receive  appeals  was  eftabli/hed  at  the 
period  when  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  withdrew  from  the  Court 
of  London. 


The  King  ought  naturally  to  fuppofe,  that  his 
exaitneis  to  do  juftice  on  the  complaints  of  the 
court  of  London  when  they  were  afcertained,  would 
lead  her  to  follow  his  example ; and  we  are,  with- 
out doubt,  tempted  to  believe,  that  his  Majefty  had 
nothing  to  delire  in  this  refpeit,  after  the  affurance 
given  in  the  Juflificative  Memorial,  “ That  it  would 
be  eafy  to  give  fatisfailory  anfwers,  or  rather  to 
repeat  thofe  which  have  been  already  given,  and  to 
demonftrate  thereby  to  the  eyes  of  France  herfelf, 
the  moderation  of  the  King  of  England,  his  love  of 
juftice,  and  the  lincerity  of  his  dilpofition  to  main- 
tain the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.”  But  this 
Court,  inftead  of  obferving  the  conduit,  the  merit  of 
which  Ihe  dares  to  aftume,  a conduit  which  juftice 
prefcribed  to  her,  and  which  we  may  affirm,  con- 
junctures feemed  to  fuggeft  to  her  prudence,  this 
Court  contented  herfelf  with  vague  and  fruitlefs 
affurances  of  her  good  will,  and  inftead  of  ordering 
the  reparations  which  the  King  had  a right  to  ex- 
pert, the  Britilh  miniftry  uniformly  referred  to  the 
Admiralty,  there  to  be  buried  and  forgotten,  all  the 
reprefentations  made  by  the  Ambaflador  of  his  Ma- 
jefty.  What  is  aftonifhing  is,  that  at  the  very  time 

the 


the  Court  of  London  paid  To  little  regard  to  the  juft 
demands  of  the  King,  the  charged  her  Ambaflador 
at  the  Court  of  France,  to  make  new  remonftrances 
againft  the  favours  pretended  to  be  granted  to  the 
Americans.  According  to  him  the  three  privateers  of 
that  nation,  the  Reprifal,  the  Lexington,  and  the 
Dolphin,  had  carried  into  the  ports  of  France  vef- 
fels  taken  on  the  coafts  of  England,  had  returned  to 
fea  after  having  repaired  their  damages,  had  re-en- 
tered the  ports  of  France  with  new  prizes,  had  been 
allowed  publicly  to  make  fale  of  them  ; other  pri- 
vateers had  received  perrnifiion  to  arm  in  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  : In  one  word.  Lord  Stormont  re- 
newed all  the  complaints  which  had  already  been 
made  to  the  Miniftry  of  the  King,  although  he  had 
received  on  all  of  them  anfwers  which  ought  not 
to  have  left  his  zeal  any  thing  farther  to  delire.  It 
is  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  fadts,  all  of  them  either  falfe 
or  exaggerated,  that  the  Britilh  minifters  affirm, 
that  the  Agents  of  the  Colonies,  encouraged  by  the 
minijlry  of  France,  had  formed  and  executed  the  au- 
dacious projedi  of  eflablijhing  a place  of  arms  in  the 
kingdom-,  that  their  affociates  had  equipped  veftels 

which  they  had  armed,  to  cruife  even  on  the  coafts  of 

Great- 
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Great-Britam  •,  that  to  fave  appearances  the  Cap- 
tains hoijied  the  pretended  American  flag,  although 
the  crews  always  conflfled  of  a large  number  of 
Frenchmen , who  embarked  with  impunity  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Governors  and  other  officers  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  who  now  conducted  themfelves 
with  no  other  intention,  but  to  cotform  to  the  views 
of  the  mintflry. 

According  to  the  Englifh  Memorial,  Lord  Stor- 
mont, in  executing  the  orders  juft  mentioned,  fo 
far  forgot  the  regard  and  refpedt  due  to  the  King, 
cs  to  fummon  him  to  an  explanation  of  his  condudl  and 
his  intentions , without  delay  and  without  fubterfuge  ; 
and  to  propofe  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  majlery  the 
alternative  of  peace  or  war . Lord  Stormont,  it  is 
true  exprefled  himfelf  with  a warmth  or  rather 
an  excefs  of  paffion,  little  becoming  the  place  * 
in  which  he  lpoke  , but  the  Count  de  Vergennes 
interrupted  him,  by  obferving  coolly,  that  if  what 
he  had  juft  faid  was  the  objedt  of  his  commifiion, 

H and 

* The  apartment  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the 
King’s  palace,  — >Tranflator . 
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and  his  Court  had  ordered  him  to  make  a declarati- 
on of  war,  he  fhould  immediately  go  and  report  it 
to  the  King ; adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he. 
Lord  Stormont,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  fovereigns  not  to  conceive  what 
his  Majefty’s  anfwer  would  be.  By  this  language, 
pronounced  with  equal  moderation  and  firmnefs. 
Lord  Stormont  was  brought  to  himfelf  ; and 
ftruck  with  the  friendly  leffon  he  had  juft  received, 
he  entreated  the  Count  de  Vergennes  in  the  moft 
preffing  manner,  to  regard  every  thing  he  had  ad- 
vanced as  if  it  had  not  happened,  and  refumed  with 
a tone  fuited  to  his  character,  and  that  of  the  King’s 
minifter,  the  bufinefs  which  was  the  objedt  of  his 
million  : This  fcene  took  place  on  the  8th  of  July 
1777.  It  is  with  regret  that  it  is  here  related,  but 
the  dignity  of  the  King  requires  it  no  lefs  than 
truth. 

/ ..  . 

For  the  reft,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  from  what 

motive  and  with  what  view  the  Britiffi  miniftry 

have  thought  fit  to  ufe  the  arrogant  language  which 

they  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Stormont;  they 

did  not  furely  perceive,  that  they  thereby  deftroyed 

the 
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the  pompous  difplay  they  had  juft  made  of  the  mo- 
deration of  the  KingofGreat-Britain,of  his  extreme 
love  of  peace,  and  of  his  anxious  defire  to  prelerve  it: 
They  did  not  perceive,  above  all,  that  they  forgot, 
or  rather  that  they  committed  an  outrage  on  the 
dignity  of  their  own  fovereign,  by  leading  the  pub- 
lic into  a belief,  that  a great  power  may  be  braved 
and  provoked  with  impunity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention' of  the 

* 

. Britifh  minifters  in  fuppofing  that  Lord  Stormont 

had  made  a declaration  of  war  againft  France,  the 
King,  to  whom  an  account  was  given  of  the  repre- 
. fentations  of  the  Court  of  London,  without  making 
mention  of  the  propofition  difa vowed  by  Lord 
Stormont,  directed  the  following  anfwtr  to  be  given 
to  the  Englilh  Ambaflador  : “ That  his  Majefty, 
“ faithful  to  the  obfervance  of  treaties,  will  per- 
“ mit  nothing  that  might  derogate  from  them  j and 
“ that  fenfible  to  the  complaints  brought  againft 
“ the  irregular  condudt  of  the  three  American  pri- 
“ vateers,  the  Reprifal,  the  Lexington,  and  the 
“ Dolphin,  he  will]  exprefs  his  difiatisfadlion,  by 
“ ordering  fuch  of  thele  privateers  as  fhall  be  found 

“ in 


; i 
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1C  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  be  fequeftred,  in 
“ 0rcJer  to  be  retained  until  fufficient  fecurity  (hall 
“ be  given  for  their  returning  diredly  to  America, 
“ without  giving  further  difturbanceto  the  Europe- 
“ an  feas ; that  orders  have  been  renewed;  not  on- 
“ ]y  for  prohibiting  the  fale  of  prizes  which  the 
“ raid  privateers  or  others  may  have  carried  in,  or 
“ hereafter  carry  in,  but  alfo  for  obliging 
" them  to  depart  as  foon  as  the  winds  and  the  cir- 
“ cumftances  of  the  weather  ffiall  permit;  that  the 
“ lame  order  extends  to  every  captor  indrferimi- 
“ nately,  and  that  the  officers  appointed  for  that 
“ purpofe  are  enjoined  to  enforce  it  with  the  utmoft 
“ rigour,  on  pain  of  anfwering  for  it  in  their  own 
“ names;  that  they  are  likewife  enjoined  to  take 
“ efpecial  care  that  the  facilities  allowed  to  the  trade 
1‘  of  the  Americans,  do  not  exceed  thofe  incident  to 
“ lawful  commerce;  that  if  anyBritifh  fubjedtthinks 
“ he  hath  juft  ground  of  a perfbnal  a<ftion  againft 
<*  either  of  the  aforefaid  privateers,  the  courts  of 
“jufticeare  open  to  him,  law,  and  not  authority 
‘c  deciding  prviate  controverlies  in  France,  as  well  as 
« in  England.”  This  anfwer  was  accompanied  with 

fome  remarks  on  the  multiplied  complaints  which 

had 


/ 
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had  been  fruitlefly  made  to  the  Court  of  London  ; 
they  imported  that  the  readinefs  of  his  Majefty  to 
redrefs  the  grievances  of  that  Court,  gave  him  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  the  King  of  England  will,  “ on 
“ his  part,  pay  the  fame  attention  to  remove  all  fub- 
“ jedts  of  complaint,  and  give  orders  to  put  a flop 
“ to  the  vexations,  to  which  the  commerce  of  his 
“ Majefty 's  fubjedts  are  frequently  expofed  ; that 
“ his  Majefty  does  not  intend  either  to  encourage  or 
“ to  protedt  them  in  a trade  prohibited  by  treaties 
but  that  he  could  not  confent,  “ that  under 
**  colour  of  frivolous  diftindtions,  veflels  and  car- 
“ goes  fhould  be  taken  and  confifcated,  their  crews 
“ mal-treated  and  imprifoned,  under  pretence  that 
**  there  were  found  on  board,  goods  and  merchan- 
“ difes,  that  were  or  might  be  of  the  growtli  of 
4<  North-America,  that  a jurifprudence  of  this  na- 
“ ture  can  be  reconciled  neither  with  juftice,  nor 

“ with  the  friendly  aflurances  of  the  Court  of 
“ London.” 

The  King  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  make 
known  to  the  Court  of  Britain,  by  means  of  Lord 
Stormont,  his  ideas  on  this  fubjedf,  but  likewife 

I ordered 
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ordered  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  to  deliver  the 
memorial  containing  thefe  to  the  British  mini- 
dry,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  principles  by  which  the  two  Courts 
ought  to  diredt  their  condudl : There  is  one  of 
thefe  which  ought  efpecially  to  be  mentioned,  as  it 
proves  the  lincerity  with  which  the  King  believed 
he  ought  to  explain  himfelf  to  the  Court  of  London  j 
and  as  it  will  fhew  what  weight  ought  to  be  laid  on 
the  reproach  of  dijfimul 'at ion  and  artifice , which  the 
JBritifh  writer  cads  on  his  Majedy’s  miniders  : The 
King  of  England  pretends,  that  to  prevent  the  lad- 
ing of  arms,  the  King  ought  to  prohibit  to  his  fub- 
jedts  indefinitely,  the  exportation  of  them,  'and 
order  thofe  to  be  puniihed  who  fhould  give  falfe 
dedinations.  To  a pretenfion  fo  inconceivable,  his 
Majedy’s  ambadador  was  ordered  to  anfwer:  “ That 
“ warlike  dores  arc  as  much  a part  of  lawful  com- 
“ merce  as  any  other  merehandife,  when  they  are 
“ not  intended  for  a country  at  war  with  another ; 
and  that  it  is  only  with  refpedl  to  nations  at  war, 
“ that  they  can  be  confidered  as  contraband  ; that 
“ at  all  times  it  has  been  permitted  to  export  them 
<f  to  our  Colonies,  to  Africa,  and  wherever  com- 


<1 


merce 
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“ merce  could  be  carried  on ; that  under  any  farther 
“ reftraint,  our  manufactories  of  arms  would  foon 
“be  without  employment  and  without  artizans; 
“ that  with  regard  to  falfe  detonations,  it  is  impof- 
“ ffi'ole  to  prevent  them;  that  the  Britito  contra- 
“ band  traders,  who  fail  along  the  Spanito  coafts  in 
“ America,  to  ditoibute  their  contraband  goods,  ne- 
“ ver  infert  in  their  clearances  the  true  detonation  of 
" their  cargoes;  that  none  of  thefe  contraband  tra- 
“ ders  had  ever  been  punitoed  by  the  Britidi  Admi- 
“ ralty  for  having  given  in  falfe  detonations ; and 
“ that  it  had  appeared  with  a very  bad  grace  to  re- 
“ prefent,  as  as  a grievance,  a pratoce  which  is  to- 
“ lerated  and  even  encouraged  at  London  ( m .)” 


The  converfation  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  with 
Lord  Weymouth  was  terminated  by  the  communi- 


cation 


(m)  Thefe  obfervations  fhevv  the  injuflice  as  well  as  the  Inde 


cency  of  the  violent  declamations  contained  in  the  Britifli  pub- 
lication,  with  regard  to  the  veflels  fitted  out  by  the  Sieur  Beau- 
marchais and  other  individuals.  It  is  poflible  that  the  true  def- 


tination  of  thefe  veflels  may  have  been  difguifed  by  falfe  decla 


rations  : But  Lord  Stormont  has  not  adduced  the  lead:  proof  $ 
and  certainly  it  was  not  the  bulinefs  of  the  French  government 


to  adduce  it  for  him 
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* 

cation  of  a note,  fetting  forth  our  own  grievances. 
This  minifter  made  no  objedtion  to  any  of  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  Marquis  Noailles;  on  the  contrary, 
he  renewed  the  afifurances  of  his  defire  to  concur  in 
maintaining  a good  underftanding  between  the  two 
Courts.  There  is  certainly  no  one  but  muft  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  candour  with  which  the  King  has  on  this 
occafion  declared  his  principles  to  the  Court  of 
London.  There  is,  like  wife,  no  one  but  muft  agree, 
that  his  Majefty  has  gone  beyond  his  obligati®ns  in 
prohibiting  his  fubjedts  to  trade  in  arms  and  warlike 
ftores  with  the  Americans  : It  was  referved  for  the 
Britifh  miriiftry  to  think  otherwife.  According  to 
them,  the  King  ought  to  have  ruined  his  manufac- 
tories of  arms,  and  a part  of  his  fubjedts,  by  forbid- 
ding, without  referve,  a lawful  commerce  j he 
ought,  without  caufe,  to  have  offended  the  Ameri- 
cans, by  driving  them  from  his  ports,  that  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  j and,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  Juflificative  Memorial \ the  King 
ought  not  only  to  have  been  anfwerable  for  the  con- 
dudt  of  his  fubjedts,  but  he  was  alfo  under  a ftridt 
obligation  to  take  arms  to  recover  America,  to 
the  obedience  of  the  mother-country. 


There 


There  is,  without  doubt,  no  Sovereign,  who 
could  be  fo  weak  as  to  comply  with  fuch  demands; 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  find  out  the  principles  which 
could  reprefent  them  as  tolerable,  to  the  eyes  even 
of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  if  it  was  not  proved  in  an 
authentic  manner,  that  in  leading  the  King  from 
one  compliance  to  another,  the  effential  objedt  of  the 
Court  of  London,  was  to  render  his  Majefty  fufpec- 
ted  to  the  Americans,  to  make  them  believe  he  de- 
ceived them,  and  facrificed  them  to  his  own  intereft, 
and  at  laft  to  bring  things  infenfibly  to  this  point, 
that  the  United  States  convinced  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  expedt  from  France,  and  having,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  to  fear  from  her,  had  no  far- 
ther appearance  to  preferve  with  the  King,  and  that 
they  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  fafety  but  in  the 
kindnefs  of  Great-Britain.  It  was  to  accomplifh 
the  objedl  of  this  infidious  policy,  that,  on  one  hand, 

the  Court  of  London  was  careful  to  infert  in  the 

» 

public  papers  of  New  York,  exaggerating  with  as 
much  affedtation  as  noife,  all  the  compliances  of  his 
Majefty  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Stor- 
mont charged  his  emifiaries  to  fearch  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  in  all  the  magazines,  and  in 

K all 
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ill  the  i,ou nting-houles,  and  that  he  ventured  new 
complaints  upon  the  flighted  fufpicions.  In  the  de- 
claration of  this  Minifter,  there  is  found  an  enor- 
mous lift  of  veflels  loaded  clandeftinely  in  almoft  all 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and,  if  we  believe  him, 
he  knew,  with  an  incredible  exadtnefs,  the  names 
of  the  owners,  the  captains,  the  number  of  pack- 
ages, the  kind  of  goods,  their  true  deftination,  their 
pretended  one,  the  time  of  their  departure,  the  ar- 
maments which  the  Americans  prepared  in  the  ports 
of  France,  the  fales  which  they  made  publicly  of 
their  prizes  (n) ; in  fine,  Lord  Stormont  carried  his 

pretenfions 

(®)  The  Reader,  without  doubt,  will  not  be  troubled  to  find 
here  an  abftradt  of  the  principal  complaints  of  Lord  Stormont. 
He  will  there  find  proofs  of  the  indefatigable  vigilance  of  that 
Ambaflador,  and  above  all,  the  faithfnJnefs  of  his  foies. 


I.  Jan.  2,  r 776.  Lord  Stormont  informed  the  Xing’s  minifters, 
that  there  was  at  Dunkirk  an  American  veflel  called  the  Charm- 
'"■?  Peggy>  Captain  Cunningham,  which,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance, was  defined  to  carry  powder  to  America:  The  Com- 
miflary  manager  of  the  marine,  ordered  to  fearch  into  this  mat- 
ter, reported.  That  the  veflel  in  queftion  came  from  London- 
derry, that  Ate  was  preparing  to  load  with  brandyfor  England  ; 
’hat  oji  Jnfpicion  that  fhe  had  taken  on  board,  in  the  night, 

fome 


✓ 
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preteniions  fo  far  as  even  to  demand,  that  the  King 

flaould 

Ibme  barrels  of  powder,  the  Sleur  Frazer,  the  Britifh  Commit 

7:  ;a,ne  Pemiffi°n  d,aC  fhe  ftouId  be  Marched,  which 

e (.finely  done,  and  that  chere  was  noth; 

,M  “'■»  *"j *<■-  <».»*  r™„d«d  ..a, 

loads  from  one  end  of  her  to  the  other. 

2.  May  20,  i776.  According  to  official  information  of  the 
Sxeur  St  Paul,  Minifier  from  the  Court  of  London  it,  the  ah- 
ence  ot  Lord  Stormont,  the  Britifh  miniftry  were  informed 
that  there  had  failed  from  Amfterdam,  i.  Afhipcalled  La  ViUe 
de  Bourdeaux,  bound  for  Nantes,  and  laden  with  four  hundred 
barrels  of  powder.  2.  Two  other  (hips  bound  for  Bordeaux 
v,z.  the  Vrow  Eller  Cornelia,  laden  with  three  hundred  barrels 
of  powder,  and  the  Concordia,  laden  with  five  hundred  barrels 
of  Pow-der.  All  this  powder  they  faid  was  bound  for  North- 
America.  The  firft  of  thefe  veficls  was  actually  arrived  in  the 
rtver  of  Nantes,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty  feven  barrels  of 
powder  j but  this  powder  had  been  declared  to  be  for  the  trade 
of  the  French  (hips  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ; as  to  thewher  fliips, 
they  have  not  appeared  in  the  river  of  Bordeaux. 

3-  Anguft  16,  1777.  According  to  the  information  of  the 
Sieur  Frazer,  who,  to  the  office  of  Britifh  Commiffary  at  Dun- 
kirk, added  that  of  a fpy  for  Lord  Stormont,  there  had  been 
fold  at  tins  place,  a cargo  of  juniper  brandy,  taken  out  of  a 
Bmiffi  prize,  the  Good  Intent,  which  had  been  carried  imo 

Cherbourg^ 


ihould,  by  his  authority,  and  without  examination, 

order 

Cherbourg ; there  was  great  fearch  made  to  d ifcover  this  bran- 
dy ; it  had  in  fad:  come  into  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  a Jerfey 
veflel  from  Holland,  and  it  had  already  palled,  as  well  whole- 
faleas  in  retail,  through  more  than  twenty  different  hands  ; fo 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  prove  the  identity  with  that  which  was 
the  object  of  complaint : So  that  there  was  no  other  ftep  to  be 
taken,  than  to  refer  the  parties  interefted  to  the  Admiralty,  to 
whom  it  was  recommended  to  examine  the  affair  well,  and  to 

» 

do  fpeedy  juftice. 

4.  Auguft  19;  I777-  Severe  complaints  were  made  againft 
the  Admitalty  at  Bordeaux.  Four  American  veflels  had  ariived 
in  that  port,  viz.  the  Liberty,  the  Sea-flower,  the  Betfy,  and 
the  Peggy  ; thefe  veflels,  011  their  'arrival,  had  not  a 
Angle  gun  onboard,  and  were  not  even  pierced ; all  four  were 
now  compleatly  armed  and  equipped  ; the  lead:  of  the  four 
mounted  eight  guns;  they  were  loaded  with  powder,  lead, 
hall,  See.  the  half  of  their  crews  were  French.  Such  was  the 
reprefentation  of  the  Britifh  Ambaflador;  but  the  following  is 

the  report  made  by  the  Admiralty  : 

Of  the  four  veflels  two  had  left  Bordeaux,  but  one  of  them 
was  (till  at  the  ifle  of  Ree,  where  fhe  was  loading  with  fait,  a 
' commodity  ufelefs  to  a privateer;  neither  of  them  had  taken  in 

arms  or  warlike  flores. 

The  officers  of  the  Admiralty  went  on  board  the  other  two. 


order  all  the  prizes  which  the  Americans  fliould 

L bring 

to  make  a fearch  ; according  to  their  report,  the  Liberty  had 
neither  powder,  guns,  nor  warlike  ftores,  and  but  one  old  muf- 
ket  on  board  ; on  arrival  they  had  eight  port  holes,  the  Cap- 
tain had  added  two  more.  The  Sea-flower  had  arrived  with 
four  Englifh  three-pounders,  and  eight  fwivels,  150  balls,  about 
loo  lb.  of  powder,  and  fix  mufkets,  and  had  fix  port. holes  : The 
Captain  had  purchafed  at  Bordeaux,  four  French  two-pounders, 
four  barrels  of  powder,  three  barrels  of  fmall  fliot,  and  two 
barrels  of  mufket-flints  ; the  crew  confifled  of  ten  men,  includ- 
iiig  the  Captain,  all  Britifh  or  American,  except  one  Spaniard. 
The  ammunition,  &c.  bought  at  Bordeaux  was  feized. 

There  were  new  complaints  made  by  Lord  Stormont  reflec- 
ting the  fiiip  Liberty  before-mentioned.  This  veflel,  he  afiert- 
ed,  was  compleatly  armed  at  Bordeaux ; the  Captain  had 
bought  eight  guns,  and  had  embarked  many  cafes  and  barrels, 
containing  arms  and  warlike  fiores.  The  officers  of  the  Admi- 
ralty renewed  their  fearch,  and  it  appeared  that  the  veflel  the 
fubject  of  complaint,  had  failed  many  days,  that  file  had  been 
fearched  with  the  greatefl  firi<ftnefs,  that  they  had  found  nei- 
ther arms  nor  warlike  fiores,  that  ihe  had  only  wooden  guns, 
and  not  a grain  of  powder  in  her  magazine. 

5.  October  6,  1777.  Two  American  privateers,  the  Alfred 
and  the  Polly,  arrived  at  L’Orient  with  two  prices  ; but  they 
were  not  admitted  until  they  had  fet  forth  their  damages,  and 
after  the  Commiffiary  of  the  marine  had  fignified  to  them,  that  they 

mufl 


bring  into  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  given 

up 

haften  their  repairs,  and  put  to  fea  with  the  firft  favour- 
able wind : As  for  their  prizes,  they  were  prohibited  to  enter 
the  port. 

6.  Odober  j;,  1777.  Another  complaint  of  the  famenature 
was  made  refpeding  the  lhip  Induftry;  this  veflel  had  arrived 
armed  and  provided  with  warlike  ftores,  and  from  the  exami- 
nation It  appeared  impoflible  for  them  to  take  on  board  any 
more  guns  or  ammunition. 

December  4,  1777,  Lord  Stormont  demanded  the  reftitu* 
tion  of  a Britifh  veflel,  called  the  Anna  Sufanna,  taken  by  an 
American  privateer  carried  firft  to  Nantes,  afterwards  to  Pelerin, 
where  they  were  endeavouring  to  disfigure  her,  after  having 
given  her  the  name  of  the  Mignone.  The  enquiries  made  could 
not  afeertain  the  identity  of  this  laft  veflel,  to  be  that  which 
was  reclaimed  ; Lord  Stormont  was  informed  of  it,  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  obferved  to  him,  that  the  reclaimers  could  ap- 
ply to  the  common  judges  in  thofe  affairs, 

December  2?,  1777.  The  Raleigh,  Alfred,  and  Randolph  had 
been  a long  time  at  L ’Orient,  were  loaded  with  cannon,  arms 
and  ammunition,  that  had  been  furnifhed  them  in  the  ports  ’of 
France;  but  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  miniflry,  the 
Raleigh  and  Alfred  had  arrived  armed  at  L’Orient,  they  had 
landed  their  guns  and  ammunition  ; and  had  again  taken  them 
on  board  in  the  harbour:  It  was  this  laft  adt  which  was  the 


caufe 


Up  (0) : Such  is  the  fubftance  of  Lord  Stormont’s 
memorial  of  the  3 d of  November  1777. 

To  thefe  tedious  and  truly  troublefome  com- 
plaints, which  all  thefe  pretended  grievances  had 
determined  the  Britilh  Ambaffador  to  renew, 
the  King  made  anfwer,  that,  “ If  in  fo  great 
tf  an  extent  of  fea  coaft  as  that  which  bounds 
« France,  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  fome  in- 
“ fractions  of  the  orders  which  had  been  given,  ftill 
**  the  expedition  with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
*<  remedy  it,  evinced  the  fincerity  of  the  alTuranccs 
« which  had  been  given,  and  of  the  fidelity  with 
« which  his  Majefty  meant  they  fhould  be  obferved  j 
« that  the  Britifh  Ambaflador  would  find  an  evi- 
“ dent  proof  of  this,  in  the  celerity  with  which  he 
**  had,  at  the  firft  requifition,  difpatched  exprefles 
*'  to  Bordeaux  and  Nantes,  with  the  orders  he  had 

“ defired, 

caufe  of  the  Britilh  Ambaflador’s  complaint.  This  is  the  fubftance 
of  the  anfwer  which  was  made  to  them,  January  i 7,  1 778. 

foj  The  writer  for  the  Court  of  London  lias  not  dared  to  re- 
peat this  ridiculous  pretenfion,  as  he  well  knew  the  judgment 
that  would  be  given  concerning  it* 
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“ defired,  and  in  the  effective  confequences  they  had 
“ had  ; that  he  had  been  informed  beforehand,  of 
“ the  orders  which  his  Majefty  had  given,  of  his 
“ own  accord,  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to 
“ the  Admiralty,  and  wherever  it  was  neceffary, 
“ to  enjoin  the  ftrideft  execution  of  thefe  formerly 
given,  as  well  to  prevent  the  American  privateers 
“ finding  an  afylum  and  favour  in  his  ports,  more 
“ than  treaties,  and  the  duties  of  humanity  requir- 
“ ed  (/>),  as  to  prevent  the  difguilements  and  frauds 
that  had  been  uled  to  cover  the  prizes  they  had 
“ mac*e>  a°d  to  prevent  the  fale.  That  his  Majefty 
thinks  he  has  taken  every  meafure  in  this  affair 
“ that  fore  fight  could  fuggeft  s if,  however,  there 
“ fbould  be  any  other  more  effectual  precautions 
“ which  he  has  not  thought  off,  he  will  not  refufe 
“ his  attention  to  them,  as  far  as  they  are  compatible 
“ with  his  juftice  ; that  it  is  according  to  this  fen- 

“ timent 

(p)  The  author  of  the  Jufiificativt  'Memorial  has  dared  to  ad. 
vance,  that  the  King  had  declared  to  Lord  Stormont,  That  he  was 
determined  to  ba?iifh  from  his  forts  all  the  American  privateers , and 
10 Quid  not  fuffer  them  to  return  there.  The  declarations  of  the 
Court  of  London  abounds  with  this  kind  of  allertions. 
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timent,  that  his  Majefty  will  not  diffemble,  that 
“ he  cannot  agree  to  the  infinuation  of  giving  up, 
without  examination,  thofe  prizes  that  may  be 
hi  ought  into  his  ports  : He  will  not  permit  the 
“ fale  ; it  is  to  this  all  his  orders  tend.  That  the 
King,  although  a faithful  obferver  of  treaties  with 
‘ England,  and  jealous  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of 
‘ friendffnp  and  good  neighbourhood  towards  her, 
“ cannot  negledt  the  interefts  of  his  fubjeds,  and 
“ the  fecurity  of  his  commerce ; that  it  would, 
however,  be  facrificing  thofe  fo  capital  objeds, 

“ t0  £ake  the  fteP  aforefaid,  as  the  Americans  being 
“ no  longer  able  to  regard  France  but  as  a declared 
“ enemy>  would  difturb  the  trade  of  his  fubjeds,  in 
“ the  fame  manner  as  they  had  dilturbed  that  of 
- Great  Britain  ; that  the  King  thinks  he  has  ful- 

“ filled  with  re§ai-d  the  King  of  England,  all,  that 
“ juflice  and  his  friendfhip  would  permit  him  in 
“ tko^e  circumftances  ; in  fine,  that  his  Majefty 
“ exPs<^s>  in  return,  that  the  King  of  Great-Britain, 

“ 00  kis  Part>  will  give  the  moft  precife  orders, 
that  a remedy  may  be  applied  to  the  different 
complaints  which  have  been  fucceflively  brought, 
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“ fome  of  which  are  already  of  a long  date  (a),  and 

“ to 

(q)  i.  The  Governor  of  Chandernagore  had  drawn  a ditch 
round  his  facftory  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  to  render  the  air 
more  falubrious  ; the  Council  of  Calcutta,  from  the  report  of  a 
Britifli  engineer,  had  declared  before-hand,  that  it  was  not  con- 
trary to  the  treaty  of  Paris ; however,  the  work  was  fcarcely 
finiflied,  when  the  Britifh  deftroyed  it  with  an  armed  force,  and 
without  any  previous  requifition.  All  the  complaints  brought 
againft  this  a<ft  of  violence,  have  been  in  vain  ; and  the  King, 
who  could  himfelf  have  taken  that  juft  fatisfa<ftion  which  had 
been  refufed  him,  contented  himfelf  with  flopping  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  money  which  the  Englifli  Eaft-India  company  claim- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  prifoners  made  during  the 
laft  war. 

2.  The  Britifli  carritd  to  an  excefs  the  vexations  which  they 
made  the  French  trade  fuffer  in  ail  parts  of  India  ; they  dared 
to  exacft  cuftom-houfe  duties ; they  committed  violence  on 
wliomfoever  refufed  to  pay  them;  they  forbade  the  Indian 
weavers  to  work  for  the  French,  or  to  furnifh  them  with  any 
goods,  under  pain  of  being  whipped : in  fine,  they  carried  their 
infolence,  and  the  abufe  of  their  fuperiority,  fo  far,  as  to  whip  a 
Jamador,  or  Fatftor  of  the  French  fatftory  at  Daca ; this  happened 
in  the  year  1774.  The  Sieur  Barwell,  who  was  the  author, 
carried  his  madnefs  fo  far,  as  to  publifh  by  found  of  trumpet  in 
the  ftreets  of  Daca,  as  well  in  liis  own  name,  as  in  that  of  the 
Nabob  and  the  Englifli  company,  a Proclamation,  declaring, 
**  that  he  would  impale  all  the  natives  of  the  country,  who 

if  fhould 


“ to  prevent  and  put  a flop  to  the  abufes  which 
“ happen  but  too  frequently  from  the  Britifli  com- 
“ manders  at  fea.” 

All 

“ ffiould  put  themfelves  under  the  protedlion  of  the  French 
<e  flag.3’  Thefe  unparralelled  fac$s  were  laid  before  the  Britifh 
miniftry;  they  could  not  help  condemning  them;  but  they 
have  been  left  without  any  kind  of  red  refs ; they  contented 
themfelves  with  communicating,  about  the  end  of  November 
ilj6,  a Memorial  in  which  the  Englifh  Company  endeavoured 
to  palliate  the  abufes  of  their  officers.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  abufe  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  Sieur  Chevalier,  the  King’s 
commander  in  Bengal,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  factory  ofDaca. 

5.  The  Sieur  McNamara,  Lieut.  Governor  of  Senegal,  made,  in 
a drunken  frolic,  a wager  of  one  hundred  guineas,  that  he  wmuld 
take  out  of  the  ports  of  Joal  and  Portudal,  appendants  to  Goree, 
all  the  £ rench  veflels  that  were  there ; this  projedt  was  executed. 
The  French  veffiel  La  Grue,  was  taken  out  of  Portudal,  by  the 
Britifh  vefTel  the  Dartmouth,  and  conhfcated  with  all  her  cargo, 
among  which  was  eighty  negroes.  This  unexampled  fadi  was 
laid  before  the  Court  of  London ; the  puniffiment  of  the  Sieur 
M Namara  was  demanded,  and  the  restitution  of  the  vefTel  and 
effects,  and  payment  of  damages.  The  Britifh  miniftry  con- 
demned the  condudd  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  promifed 
to  do  juftice  to  the  parties  injured;  this  promife  has  never 
been  performed. 


All  the  world  muft  agree,  that  this  anfwer  con- 
tained the  moft  juft,  and  wife  principles,  in  a word, 
principles,  to  which  the  powers  that  may  be  at- 
tached to  England,  by  tne  moft  intimate  connecti- 
ons, and  even  by  a community  of  intereft,  could 
not  have  given  a ' greater  extent.  The  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  themfelves  have  feen  it  in  this  point  of  light; 
it  may  at  leaft  be  fuppofed,  as  at  the  time  they  did 
not  make  any  reply  on  their  part ; and  have  only 
undertaken  to  cenfure  them,  for  the  firft  time,  in 
their  Juftificative  Memorial. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  fpeak  of  two  things, 
with  regard  to  which  the  compiler  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Britifh  Court  hath  given  a free  courfe»to 
the  violence  of  his  paffion,  viz.  The  conduft  of 
the  inhabitants  and  commanders  of  the  French  if- 
lands  ; and  the  fending  French  officers  to  America. 
This  laft  grievance  has  been  produced  for  the  firft 
time  in  the  Juftificative  Memorial:  Lord  Stormont, 
in  fpite  of  his  unremmitting  vigilance,  had  not  re- 
prefented  it  to  the  King,  becaufe  he  well  knew  that 
it  was  without  foundation.  Jt  ought  then  to  he 
regarded  as  a fiction,  although  it  is  related  in  a mi* 

niflerial 
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nifterial  publication : It  is  in  reality  a fi&ion  ; for 
it  is  certain  that  the  King  never  fent  a Angle  officer 
to  America,  neither  before  nor  fince  the  declaration 
of  Independence  ; not  even  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  Treaty  of  February  6,  1778.  It  is  true,  that 
a confiderable  number  of  French  officers,  fome  of 
whom  were  without  employment,  others  weary  of 
repofe  and  inactivity,  offered  their  fervices  to  the 
United  States,  but  not  one -of  them  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  Majefty ; he,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  obftru&ions  in  the  way  of  thofe 
whom  he  knew  were  going  of  their  own  accord  • 
Nothing  can  be  a better  proof  that  they  were  not 
fent  by  his  Majefty,  than  the  cold  reception  fome 
of  the  French  officers  received  in  America  ■,  as  it  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that  Congrefs  would  have  judged 
them  worthy  of  their  attention  and  confidence,  if 
they  had  been  recommended  by  the  King  or  bis 
miniftry. 

As  to  the  reproaches  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  French  commanders  in  the  Weft>Indies,  they  are 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  greater  part  of  Lord 
Stormont’s  complaints,  that  is,  they  are  moftly 

N without 
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without  foundation  (r),  and  they  ought  to  appear 

' fo 


( \. 

(r)  Grievances  in  the,Weft-India  iflands,  as  fet  forth  by  Eng- 
iandr  ~ *" 


May  18,  1777.  A complaint  of  the  Britifh  Ambaflador,  with 
regard  to  an  EngHfli  fnovv  taken  near  Martinico,  by  an  Ameri- 
can privateer,  tinder  Spaniflt  colours ; and  the  public  fale  of  ano- 
ther Englifh  fiiow,  the  Apollo,  made  at  Fort  Royal,  Martinico, 
likevvife  of  her  cargo  of  negroes.  The  truth,  from  the  report 
of  the  Count  d’Arbaud,  is,  that  a little  rime  after  the  capture  of 
tlie  fir  ft  fnow  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Chriftophers,  an  American  pri- 
valeer  Hoop  anchored  in  Sloop  Harbour ; the  Captain  of  the 
privateer  aiked  permiflion  of  the  Commandant  of  a guarda  cofta 
to  take  in  water  j the  latter  fearched  the  privateer,  and  having 
found  on  board  a number  of  negroes,  gave  him  water,  and  o- 
bliged  him  to  put  to  lea  again. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  Apollon  0 trace  thereof  was  found; 
and  it  was  fo  much  the  lefs  probable,  according  to  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille,  as  this  Governor  did  not  permit  the  American  pri- 
vateers which  came  to  Martinico,  to  remain  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  to  take  in  water,  and  as  he  took  all  neceflary  pre- 
cautions to  hinder  them  from  making  any  fale. 

June  14, 1777.  According  to  Lord  Stormont,  a vefTel  belong- 
ing to  the  Sieur  Pregent  of  Martinico, '.commanded  by  one  of  the 
name  of  Ord,  the  only  American  on  board  of  her,  had,  on  the 
18  th  of  March  that  year,  taken  the  Venus,  an  Englifh  fhip ; and 

according 
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fo  much  the  more  ftrange,  as  while  the  Court  of 

London 


according  to  the  note  of  the  Britilh  Ambaflador,  this  fhip  was 
in  a bay,  a league  from  St:  Pierre.  The  Marquis  de  BouilJe 
received  orders  to  examine  the  farts,  and,  provifionally,  to 
dirert  the  £ngli(h  (hip  to  be  reftored  : he  was  ordered,  at  the 
fame  time,  and  had  in  charge  to  inform  the  Commandant  of  Sr. 
Lucia,  that  the  admilhon  of  American  privateers,  bringing 
prizes  into  the  harbours  of  the  French  iflands,  could  not  have 
place,  but  conformably  to  the  rules  of  neutrality,  that  is,  that 
thofe  privateers  (hould  be  obliged  to  fet  fail  again,  with  their 
prizes,  in  twenty-four  hours,  faving  the  cafes  excepted  by  the 
ordinance  of  t68r  ; and  that  all  fales  of  prizes  and  their  ear- 

goes  (hould  be  forbidden.  The  anfwer  of  the  Matquis  de  Bouille 
is  conceived  in  thefe  terms. 

Copt  of  a Letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  to  M.  de  Sartine. 

Maitinko,  September  i y,  ijyj. 

Sir. 

/ 

1 HAVE  had  the  honour  of  informing  you,  of  the  order s I had 
given  for  preventing  any  French  J. hips  of  thefe  ijlands  being  armed  for 
cruifing  . and  fine  e I gave,  thefe  orders,  which  1 have  taken  care  to  have 
finClly  regarded,  7 have  received  no  account  that  there  has  been  any 
jtuh  infringement  of  treaties,  which  infure  peace  between  F ranee  and 
England-,  I Jhall  proceed  on  the  fame  principles,  regulating  my f elf  by 
tnt  inflrutttons you  have  given  me, 

7r,e  Brttifh  Admiral,  and  the  Governors  of  the  fever al  Colonies  have 


made 


London  accufed  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  in- 
lands, 

made  no  complaint  of  this  kind  to  mi,  fmce  l info,  mid  them  of  the  in- 
tentlons  of  my  Court , and  of  my  own  cmduft. 

4 

✓ N 

I fent  for  the  Sieur  P regent,  and  communicated  to  him  your  letter 
ref  pitting  the  capture  of  the  Venus,  and  the  felling  her  in  a port  of  this 
colony.  He  by  no  means  allowed  that  this  prize  was  brought  in  and  fold 
there  ; and  as  this  affair  happened  before  my  arrival  in  this  colony,  I 

could  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I do  not  authorife  tbe  anchoring  of  prizes 

but  in  conformity  to  the  treaties,  and  the  laws  of  trade  s and  the  fate  of 
them  is  never  authorifed,  nor  ever  known. 

n . ••***’*  ■ * - 

The  Sieur  Pregent  is  a Canadian  in  the  fervice  of  the  American 
Congrefs,  whom  J have  exprefly  forbidden  to  fit  out  cruizers  in  any  port 
of  the  Colonies , and  with  Frenchmen  ; l have  even  obliged  him  to  difarm 
two  of  this  kind  which  he  had  fitted  out  before  my  arrival ; and  threat * 
cried  to  drive  him  from  the  ifland if  he  fhould  again  commit  the  fame 
fault, 

\ 

2 on  may  he  affured  that  I will  exaBly  conform  niyfelf  to  the  orders 
which  have  been  given  me  for  maintaining  the  neutrality;  and  Ido  not 
believe,  that  the  Englifb  could  complain  ef  my  condutt  with  regard  to 
them;  on  the  contrary,  J have  had  many  complaints  to  make  again  ft  the 
Admiralty  courts  in  the  fever  al  ifiands,  of  which  1 give  you  immediate 
information  ; and  at  Dominique  they  have  been  fo  convinced  of  the  pre~ 
varication  of  their  judges,  that  they  have  lately  dtfplaced  one  of  them , 
who  was  guilty  of  prejudging  and  partiality , [in  a decree  againft  a 
french  vejfeL 


September 
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lands  with  being,  fo  to  fpeak,  at  open  war  with 
England,  her  officers  were  committing  the  ffloft 
unfufferable  exceffes  in  the  Weft-India  feas  (/), 
and  had  turned  thefe  feas  into  a theatre  of  piracy. 


September  24,  i777-  According  to  a judicial  declaration 
made  before  a notary  public  of  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  the  Cham- 
pion>  an  Englifh  fhip,  taken  by  the  American  privateer  General 
Thomas,  was  carried  into  St.  Lucia ; a fmall  part  of  her  cargo 
was  carried  into  St.  Lucia  $ a fmall  part  of  her  cargo  was  land- 
ed in  that  ifland,  'and  the  refidue  fent  to  Martinicp,  and  the 
fhip  difarmed  in  one  of  the  bays  of  St,  Lucia,  in,  order  to  b$ 
fold. 

Nothing  was  more  vague  than  thefe  fa<5ls  ; fo  it  was  impofli- 
ble  to  date  them  properly,  for  want  of  a knowledge  of  the  pur- 
chafers,  of  the  places  of  fale,  or  of  the  nature  of  their  cargoes  : 
Thefe  obfervations  were  made  to  Lord  Stormont,  and  many  re-  ' 
fledions  were  added  to  them,  of  which  the  principal  was,  That 
there  were  many  retired  defert  creeks  in  the  [French  iflands, 
where  nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  carry  on  a contraband 
trade  ♦,  with  which  truths  none  were  better  acquainted  than  the 
Britifh  themfelves  ; that,  if  the  French  governors  are  not  able 
to  put  a flop  to  a fraud  prejudicial  to  France,  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don, doubtlefs,  will  not  pretend,  that  they  ought  to  be  refpon- 
fible  for  the-inutility  of  their  efforts,  with  refpecl  to  the  prizes 
made  by  the  Americans. 

(/)  See  note  (/). 
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It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifiands,  irritated  by  depredations  they 
daily  experienced  from  the  Britifh,  and  feduced  by 
the  bait  of  a confiderable  gain,  have  eftabliffied  an 
extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  continent  of 
North- America,  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  fuch  correfpondence  gave  room  for  abufes:  But 
the  King  put  a flop  to  it,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power;  and  the  meafures  taken  by  the  commanding 
officers  were  fo  effectual,  that  the  Court  of  London 
allured  his  Majefty  of  its  fatisfadlion  therein  : The 
Britifh  miniflers  had,  furely,  forgot  this  particular; 
for,  had  they  recollected  it,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  fall  into  inconfiftency 
with  themfelves. 
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But  the  Britifh  minifhy  conftrained  to  do  juflice, 
at  lead:  impliedly,  as  well  to  the  principles  as  to 
the  conduct  of  France,  were  not  more  fenfible,  on 
that  account,  of  the  obligation  they  were  under,  of, 
at  length,  taking  into  confideration,  the  manifold 
grievances  which  the  King  had  caufed  to  be  laid 
before  them.  Not  only  did  thefe  grievances  remain 
without  any  redrefs,  but  the  number  of  them  daily 

increafed 


increafed,  through  impunity,  not  to  fay,  through 
private  orders ; and  the  unconcern  of  the  Britifb 
miniftry,  what  pains  foever  they  were  at  to  hide  it, 
under  the  mafic  of  juftice  and  friendfhip,  difcoyered 
not  only  their  evil  intention,  but  alfo  the  opinion 
they  entertained,  that  Great-Britain  had  the  fu- 
preme  and  exclufive  right  of  prefcribing  arbitrary 
laws  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  all  nations,  to 
inful t all  nations  with  impunity,  in  a word,  to 
confider  the  fea  as  its  exclufive  dominion.  Some 
of  the  new  complaints  made  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  refpedted  the  violation  of  the-  rules  above 
fet  forth  and  the  motives  to  others  of  them  were 
matters  of  a kind  till  then  altogether  unknown. 
A judgment  may  be  formed  of  them  from  the  two 
following  examples : 

i.  The  navigation  of  the  Britifh  being  annoyed 
by  American  privateers,  the  Court  of  London,  to 
remedy  this,  granted  letters  of  marque  to  merchant 
fhips,  that  they  might  defend  themfelves  in  cafe  of 
their  being  attacked.  This  precaution  was  of  fer- 
vice,  and  did  not,  in  the  nature  of  it,  lay  any  incon- 
venience in  the  way,  as  to  the  navigation  of  other 

powers : 
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powers : But  it  was  natural  to  apprehend  abufes  j 
and  it  was  fo  much  the  more  neceflary  for  the  King 
to  prevent  them,  as  on  the  one  hand  he  fincerely 
defired  to  maintain  the  good  understanding  which 
fubhfted  between  him  and  the  King  of  England, 
and  on  the  other,  his  dignity,  and  the  intereft  of 
his  fubjedts,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  expofe  their  com- 
merce to  the  infpedtion  of  Brhith  Skippers.  This 
double  confideration  determined  his  Majefty  to  make, 
on  the  objedt  in  hand,  fome  friendly  remonflrances 
to  ’the  Court  of  London,  The  Britifh  miniftry 
found  them  to  have  good  foundation,  and  they  af- 
fured  his  Majefty ’s  AmbafTador,  that  the  Britifh  vcf- 
fels,  fortified  with  permifllon  to  arm  themfelvet, 
lhould  not  go  on  a cruife  ; that  they  had  not  power 
to  hail  and  to  vifit  the  Ships  of  other  nations;  in  a 
word,  that  thefe  veffels  were  not  authorifed  to  make 
ufe  of  their  arms,  but  againft  the  Americans  which 
thould  attack  them. 

This  declaration  was  made  and  repeated  in  the  ' 
moft  precife  and  fatisfadlory  terms : But  it  muft  be, 
either  that  the  Britifh  miniftry,  notwithftanding 
their  promifes,  aid  not  expedite  the  orders  which 

ought 


ought  to  have  followed,  or  that  the  Britifh  captains 
did  not  believe  themfelves  under  obligation  to  re- 
gard them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not  only  did  the  Bri- 
tifh merchant  veiTels  diflurb  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  the  King’s  fubjedts,  but  they  dared  alfo 
to  flop  and  carry  into  England  feveral  French  vef- 
fels,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  laden  with 
merchandife  for  Ameriea  (/).  We  call  on  the  Court 
of  London,  to  prove  the  reflitution  of  the  French 
veffels  taken  in  this  manner,  or  even  to  produce  the 
orders  or  the  decifions  in  virtue  of  which  thefe  vef- 
fels were  to  be  reflored. 

•'  A • ' ' * . 

2.  The  Thamas  Kouli  Kan,  a veffel  proved  to  be 
French  property,  was  laden  and  fitted  out  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  in  0<5tob«r  1777  ; (he  was  bound  to  St. 
Domingo,  with  a cargo  of  merchandife  not  contra- 
band : Neverthelefs,  the  Thamas  Kouli  Kan  was 
flopped  in  the  gulph  of  Gafcony,  by  an  Englifh  fhip 
called  the  Hedtor;  the  Captain  of  this  lafl  named 

P fhip, 

(/)  The  Brigantine  Renommee,  Captain  Ango,  October  j 3, 
I777  J the  Sieur  Chandeau  the  fame  day ; L’Aiinable  Heine, 
Captain  Berthelot,  January  11/1778, 
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fliip,  took  forty  failors  from  on  board  the  other  fhip, 
to  do  duty  on  board  his  own  ; he  carried  his,  prize 
to  Portfmouth;  the  crew  were  put  in  goal,  without 

fparing  even  the  commander : The  failors  were  en- 

¥ ' 

gaged  either  by  threats  or  promifes  to  make  falfe 
depofitions;  and  the  outrage  was  carried  fo  far,  as 
to  break  up  the  veffel,  in  hope  of  finding  written 
proof  of  her  deftination  which  they  fufpedted  : Of 
all  thefe  proceedings  the  Britifh  miniftry  had  full 
information. 

* * i 

The  remonfixance  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  con- 
tained in  fubftance,  that  in  cafe  the  Thamas  Kouli 
- Kan  had  been  laden  with  contraband  military  {lores 
on  account  of  the  Americans,  fhe  could  not  have 
been  feized  and  treated  otherwife  than  conformably 
to  the  tenor  of  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Utrecht ; biit  if  this  veflel  were  laden  with 
goods  not  .contraband,  had  her  deflination  for  the 
Colonies  been  ever  fo  much  fufpedted,  or  even  de- 
monftrated,  fhe  ought  not  to  have  been  feized  any 
where  but  on  the  coaft  of  America,  and  by  no  means 
on  the  wide  ocean;  thefe  principles  were  evident,  and 
fnade  void  the  feizure  of  the  Thamas  Kouli  Kan  ; 

but 
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but  the  Britifh  miniftry  were  of  another  judgment. 
Their  anfwer,  worthy  indeed  of  remark,  plainly 
thews,  that  the  Court  of  London  pretends  to  have 
the  right  of  reftraining,  at  her  good  pleafure,  the 
liberty  of  the  fea,  of  interpreting,  or  annuling,  as 

N 

{hall  be  moff  agreeable  to  her,  the  ufages  and  trea- 
ties relative  to  this  fame  liberty;  that  {he  confounds 
. merchandifes  not  contraband,  with  contraband  mi- 
' litary  ffores;  thatfhe  tranfgrefles  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  15th,  19th,  20th,  21ft,  and  24th  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ; that  the  allows  herfelf  to 
make  arbitrary  diminutions,  fuch  as  favour  only  her 
own  fide  of  the  queftion ; that  {he  dares  to  impofe 
on  other  nations,  obligations  which  have  no  other 

v , 

ground  but  her  caprice,  and  the  propc-fal  of  which 

{lie  has  formely  confidered  as  an  offence  («),  and  a 

fufficient  motive  for  declaring  war.  If  the  reader 

will  be  pleafed  to  compare  this  jurifprudence- with 

* 

that  which  France  has  claimed,  he  will  be  able  to 
form  a judgment  which  of  the  two  powers  pays  a, 
regard  to  the  laws  and  rights  of  nations,  and  which 

of  the  two  pretends  to  have  the  right  of  treading 
them  under  foot.  ’ - 

While 

(u)  See  note  (2), 
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While  the  Ambaflador  of  England  put  the  King’s 
patience  to  the  ftrongeft  proofs,  and  while  the  Court 
of  London  was  conftantly  repeating  denials  of  juf- 
tice  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjeCts,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  Britifh  officers  continued  to  defolate  them  on  the 
fea,  an  event  came  to  pafs  in  America,  which  efien- 
tially  changed  the  face  of  things  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  This  event  was  the  defeat  of  the  army 

under  General  Burgoyne,  The  news  of  this  unex- 
pected difafter,  which  arrived  in  Europe  in  Novem- 
ber  1777,  aft°niflied  the  Britifh  minifters,  and  muff; 
have  the  more  fenfibly  affeCted  them,  as  it  overthrew 
the  plan  they  had  laid  for  the  reduction  of  the  Colo- 
nies : We  fhall  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  by  read- 
ing the  fpeeches  occafioned  by  it  in  Parliament. 
The  firfl:  refult  of  the  tumultuous  debates  of  both 
Houles  was,  the  naming  Commiflioners  of  peace, 
to  carry  to  America  conciliatory  bills;  and  that  of 
the  fecret  deliberations  of  the  Council  at  St.  James’s 
was,  to  make  advances,  and  to  found  the  American 
Commiflioners  refiding  at  Paris,  and  to  propofe  to 
them  peace,  and  a coalition  againfl:  the  crown  of 
France. 


This 
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This  laft  propofition  was  the  confequence  of  the 
imputations  which  the  miniftry  of  London  had  in- 
ceflantly  made  againft  that  of  Verfailles : They  have 
affe&ed  to  confider  France  as  the  caufe,  the  fupport, 
in  a word,  as  the  author  of  the  revolution  of  which 
North-America  prefented  them  a view  and  this 
opinion  would  naturally  infpire  them  with  the  de- 
fire of  vengeance  j the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
themfelves  might,  and  even  muft  appear  favourable 
to  them,  when  they  confidered  the  fecurity  in  which 
his  Majefty  lived ; and  the  afliftance  which  they 
flattered  themfelves  they  fhould  find  from  the  Ame^ 
ricans.  This  profpedt  was  fo  much  the  more  pro- 
per to  confole,  and  even  to  dazzle  the  Britifh  mi- 
" 

nifters,  as  it  perfectly  correfponded  with  their  moil 
dear  and  moft  conftant  with,  a wifh  which  for  a 
long  time  had  been  the  very  eflence  of  Britiih  poli- 
cy, that  of  humbling  France  j and  as  the  prefump- 
tuous  confidence  of  that  nation  muft  have  ftill  grown 
greater,  when  they  beheld  the  extraordinary  arma- 
mants  they  had  got  ready,  with  a difpatch  which 
furprized  all  Europe  (x). 

Q_  The 

(x)  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  obiervation,  we  (hall  confine 
^ ourfelves 


The  British  miniftry,  led  aftray  by  this  brilliant 
phantom,  delayed  not  putting  in  motion  all  the  fe- 
cret  fprings,  by  means  of  which  they  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  realize  it.  EmifTaries  came  one 

after  another,  and  watched  the  American  Commit- 

* - • 

fioners  : Their  difcourfe  to  every  of  them  was,  that 
t hey  jhould  no  longer  continue  the  dupes  of  France ; 
but  mujl  unite  with  the  Qourt  of  London,  and  fall 
upon  that  power , 

The  Court  of  London  denies  the  fadts ; and  re- 
prefents  them  as  a fuppoftion  dejlitute  of  truth , and 
even  of  probability , and  calls  upon  France  to  produce 
the  proof  of  it.  But  can  a fubterfuge  like  this,  pof- 
fibly  impofe  on  any  one  ? Who  will  fufpedt  the 
Britifh  miniftry  to  have  carried  their  want  of  ad- 
drefs  or  imprudence  fo  far,  as  to  leave  diredt  marks 
of  a darkfome  manoeuvre,  and  of  not  having,  on  the 
other  hand,  taken  them  oft  effedtual  meafures,  that 

in 

ourfelves  to  remark,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary 1777,  the  Court  of  London  fitted  out  a fleet  of  forty-three 
fhips  of  the  line.  What  was  the  object  of  this  extraordinary 
armament  \ It  is  an  enigma  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  folve. 


in  cafe  of  difcovery,  it  might  not  be  imputed  to 
them  ! The  denial  which  the  Ju/iificative  Memorial 
contains,  is  a conference  of  this  reckoning;  but  in 
order  to  merit  any  attention,  it  ftiould,  at  leaft,  have 

been  founded  on  great  probability.  True  it  is,  that 
according  to  the  Britifti  miniftry,  the  King  of  Great ~ 
t Brita{n  could  not  be  Jufpetted  of  not  having  offered 
peace  to  his  fubjecis,  after  a long  and  hard  con t eft, 
bul  with  defign  of'  entering  into  a new  war  againft  a 
re/pediable  power  : But  feme  very  plain  refle&ions 
will  make  it  clear  how  illufery  this  afFe&ed  language 
is,  and  how  little  it  deferves  belief. 

If  the  Court  of  London,  as  the  miniftry  endea- 
vours to  make  us  believe,  either  fincerely,  or  in  or- 
der to  impofe  upon  the  EngliOi  nation,  or  even  op 
its  King : If,  I fay,  the  Court  of  London  has  experi- 
enced unpardonable  injuries  from  France,  if  it  has 
reafon  for  reproaching  her  with  the  defe&ion  of  her 
Colonies,  they  muff  confider  her  dignity  and  moft 
eflential  interefts  as  wounded,  and  from  that  time 
muft  have  the  moft  ardent  defire,  not  only  of  taking 
vengeance,  but  alfo  of  recovering  from  France  what 
the  Crown  of  England  loft  in  America.  In  confe- 


quence 
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quence  of  this  plan,  it  was  natural  for  the  Britifh 
miniftry,  unable  to  fubdue  her  Colonies,  to  feek  to 
be  reconciled  to  them,  and  to  engage  them  to  cfpoufe 
her  refentment : They  might  fo  much  the  more  flat- 
ter themfelves  that  they  fbould  fucceed  herein,  as 
the  proceedings  of  France,  with  regard  to  American 
privateers  (which  they  certainly  confidered  as  the 
happy  fruit  of  their  great  wifdom)  and  efpecially 
the  diflike  the  King  had  at  all  times  manifefted  to 
any  engagement  with  the  Congrefs,  miili  have  given 
difguft  and  difl'atisfadion  to  their  deputies,  and  in- 
duce them,  notwithftanding  their  well  known  aver- 
flon,  to  feek  even  in  England,  the  fafety  of  their 
country,  when  they  failed  to  find  it  in  France.  To 
theferefledtions  may  be  added,  the  opinion  the  Court 
of  London  has  of  her  own  power;  the  contempt 
with  which  fhe  has,  on  all  occafions,  fpoken  of  the 
ftrength  and  refources  of  France ; the  conceit  the 
has  of  her  being  fuperior  to  all  nations,  and  that  the 
is  in  a condition  to  crufli  France  even  united  with 
Spain.  Such  hath  been  and  ftill  is,  the  language  of 
the  Britifh  minifters,  and  fuch  are  the  echos  kept 
up  in  the  Parliament  of  Britain. 

In 


« 
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In  this  fituation,  ought  it  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  moment  the  Britifh  miniftry  perceived  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  yielding  to  the  efforts  of  the  Colonies,  they 
conceived  the  project  and  the  hope  of  punifhing 
France,  for  the  wrongs  they  had  imputed  to  her  ! 
Such  have,  indeed,  been  the  intention  and  con- 
duct of  the  minifters  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain: 
We  have  already  affirmed,  in  the  Expofe  de  Motifs „ 
and  we  repeat  it  here,  with  that  affurance  which 
nothing  but  truth  can  give  ; and  the  King  dares 
flatter  himfelf  that  the  opinion  which  all  Europe 
has  of  hi’s  redtitude  and  probity,  will  have  mere 
weight  than  a denial  merely  hazarded,  and  which 
they  have  not  even  had  the  addrels  to  render  pro- 

A 

bable. 

Moreover,  although  the  King  had  not  had  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  hoflile  views  of  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don, it  would  have  been  fufficient  for  him  to  have 
had  probable  grounds  to  lufpedt  that  they  exifled  : 
Now,  what  mult  his  Majefty  have  thought  of  the 
fight  of  the  immenfe  and  hafty  warlike  preparations 
of  tne  Court  of  London  ! her  arbitrary  proceedings, 
her  denials  of  juflice,  her  arrogant  pretenfions ! 

R What 


What  muft  he  have  allowed  to  the  laft  words  of  the 
idol  and  oracle  of  the  Britilh  nation.  Lord  Chatham, 
who  dragged  himfelf  to  Parliament,  there  to  expire 
exclaiming.  Peace  with  America , and  war  with  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon ! The  Court  of  London  herfelf 
has  juftified  the  fufpicion  and  forefight  of  the  King, 
by  the  hoftile  orders  fent  to  India  before  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Marquis  de  NoaiUes,  and  even  before 

\ 

the  figning  of  the  treaty  of  February  6,  17 78.  The 
Britilb  minifters  have  felt  all  the  force  and  all  the 
truth  of  this  reproach,  and  have  pafled  it  over  in  fi- 
lence,  becaufe  they  were  fenfible  of  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  removing  it. 

The  King  well  informed  of  the  plan  of  the  Court 
of  London,  and  of  the  preparations  which  were  the 
confequence  of  it,  perceived  that  no  more  time  was 

to  be  loft,  if  he  would  prevent  the  defigns  of  his 
enemies:  His  Majefty  determined,  therefore,  to  take 
into  confideration,  at  length,  the  overtures  of  the 
Congrefs. 

The  Commiflioners  propofed  to  the  King  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  an  alliance  of- 

fenfive 


fenfive  and  defenfive,  by  which  his  Majefty  fliould 
engage,  not  only  to  acknowledge)  limply  and  purely 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  but  alfo  to 
guarantee  and  defend  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  King 
ordered  an  anfwer  to  be  given,  that  he  could  indeed 
look  upon  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
as  exifting;  but  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to 
acknowledge  it,  becaufe  he  had  not  any  right  to 
judge  of  it ; neither  could  he  guarantee  it,  as  he  did 
not  intend  to  enter  into  a war  for  its  fupport.  His 
Majefty,  in  confequence,  refufed  an  offend  ye  alli- 
ance, and  confined  himfelf  to  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce.  But  as  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  Court  of  London  had  formed  the  defign  of 
attacking  France,  his  Majefty  thought  he  ought  to 
enter  into  an  Alliance  with  the  United  States, 
Eventual  and  purely  Defenfive.  The  ftipulations 
contained  in  this  fecond  Treaty  are  in  fubftance,  that 
if  France  fliould  be  attacked  by  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don, before  the  ceflation  of  hoftilities  between  that 
Court  and  its  Colonies,  then,  the  King  and  the 
United  States  fliould  mutually  afiift  each  other 
againlt  the  common  enemy  : That  the  King  fliould 
guarantee  the  Independence  and  Sovereignty  of  the 

United  ' 
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United  States,  and  that  he  rtiould  not  lay  down  his 
arms  till  it  fhould  be  acknowledged  by  Great-Britaim 
This  treaty  was  an  ens  rationis , and  did  not  hinder 
the  Colonies  from  treating  with  Britain  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  King,  as  long  as  the  quarrel  was 
between  them  only;  it  left  the  King  of  England 
abfolute  mafter  of  war  oiv  peace,  and  acquired  a 
reality  only  by  the  rupture  between  his  Majefty  and 
the  Court  of  London ; a rupture  which  is  the  vo- 
luntary work  of  that  Court  (y).  This  laft  treaty 

remained 

(j)  The  Britifh  minifters  themfelves  have  been  fo  fenfible 
of  thefe  truths,  that  they  have  not  prefumed  to  contradict 
them  ; it  is  for  this  reafon  that  they  have  been  very  careful  lo 
pafs  over  in  filence,  the  eventual  Treaty  of  Alliance;  if  they 
had  fpoken  of  it,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  analyfe  it, 
and  this  analyhs  would  have  been  their  condemnation.  They 
will  not  fay  that  they  were  ignorant  of  this  treaty  ; fbr  Lord 
Stormont  allured  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  he  was  always  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  the  moll  fecret  matter,  that  palled  at  Ver- 
failles;  befides,  this  very  treaty  has  been  publilhed  in  America 
with  every  mark  of  authenticity  ; and  certainly  the  friends  of 
the  Court  of  London,  which  Ihe  declares  to  be  fo  very  numerous, 
have  not  failed  to  fend  to  them  a copy  of  it.  The  Britilh  mini- 
hers,  then,  have  had  notice  of  it ; and  they  cannot  deny  it, 
without  charging  Lord  Stormont  with  neglecft,  and  their  friends 
in  America  with  unfaithfulnefs  or  ingratitude. 


remained  fecret,  becaufe  it  was  not  in  force  at  the 
time  of  concluding  it : But  that  of  commerce  was 
notified  at  the  Court  of  London,  March  13,  1778. 
The  Declaration  delivered  for  this  purpofe  to  the 

miniftry  is  in  the  following  terms : 

i 

DECLARATION  delivered  to  Lord 
Weymouth,  March  13,  1 778. 

r-M? 

THE  Underfigned  Ambaffador  of  his  Moft 

Chriftian  Majefty,  has  received  exprefs  orders  to 

make  the  following  Declaration  to  the  Court  of 
London : 


. 1 ”, UflllSa  ^ North-America,  „h 
are  in  nil  pcffeflion  bf  Independence,  as  pronounc 

ed  by  them  on  Che  4th  of  July  ,776,  having  pro 

poled  to  the  King  to  confolidate  by  a formal  con- 

vention,  the  connexion  begun  to  be  eftablilhed  be 

tween  the  two  nations,  the  refpeaive  Plenipotenti. 

anes  have  %ned  a Treaty  of  Friendihip  and  Com- 

reerce,  defigned  to  ferve  as  a foundation  for  thei, 
mutual  good  correfpondence. 

S 


4i  His 


1 
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“ His  Majefty  being  determined  to  cultivate  the 
good  undemanding  fubfifting  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  by  every  means  compatible  with  his 
dignity,  and  the  good  of  his  fubjeds,  thinks  it  no 
cefl'ary  to  make  this  proceeding  known  to  the  Court 
of  London,  and  to  declare,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  contraaing  parties  have  paid  great  attention  not 
to  ftipulate  any  exclufive  advantages  in  favour  of  the 
French  nation  ; and  that  the  United  States  have  re- 
ferved  the  liberty  of  treating  with  every  nation 

whatever,  upon  the  fame  footing  of  equality  and 
reciprocity,  • 

t 

“ In  making  this  communication  to  the  Court  of 
London,  the  King  is  firmly  perfuaded,  the  will  find 
new  proofs  of  his  Majefty  s conftant  and  fincere 
difpofition  for  peace ; and  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty, animated  by  the  fame  fentiments,  will  equal- 
ly avoid  every  thing  that  may  alter  this  good  harmo- 
ny ; and  that  he  will  particularly  take  effectual 
meafures  to  prevent  the  commerce  between  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  fubjeds,  and  the  United  States  of  North- 
Amcrica,  from  being  interrupted  ; and  to  caufe  all 
the  ulages  received  between  commercial  nations  to  - 

be 


be,  in  this  refpedl,  obferved  ; and  all  thofe  rules 

> t , ' / , ■■  <1.9 

obierved,  which  can  be  faid  to  fubfift  between  the 

two  crowns  of  France  and  Great-Britain. 

* V 

“ In  this  juft  confidence,  the  underfiened  Am- 
baft  ad  or  thinks  it  fuperfluous  to  acquaint  the  Britifh 
minifter,  that  the  King  his  mafter,  being  determin- 
ed to  protedt  effedtually  the  lawful  commerce  of  his 
fubjedts,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  flag, 
his  Majefty  has,  in  confequence,  taken  eventual 
meafures,  in  concert  with  the  United  States  of 
North-America. 

“ London,  March  thirteenth , one  thoujand /even 

' 4 *•  " * V ' ' s?  ' *■  ’ •'  ' 

hundred  and feventy-eight. 

Signed,  The  Marquis  de  Noailles.” 

Such  is  the  Declaration  which  the  King  of  Bri- 
tain laid  before  his  Parliament,  as  an  infult  offered 
to  his  perfon  and  crown,  as  a formal  and  premedi- 
tated aggreffion,  in  a word,  as  a declaration  of  war ; 
and  agreeable  to  fuppofitions  of  this  kind,  the  Court 
of  London  accufes  the  King  of  being  the  author  of 
the  war,  and  reprefents  him  as  the  violator  of  laws 

divine 
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divine  and  human,  as  a prince  who  would  deftroy 
the  ballance  of  Europe,  who  would  overturn  all 
thrones,  in  order  to  give  law  to  the  univerfe. 

The  adt,  however,  which  has  drawn  upon  the 
King  fuch  odious  imputations,  has  for  its  founda- 
tion two  inconteftible  truths  ; the  firft,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  6th  of  February  1778.  the  Americans 
had  the  public  poffeffion  of  their  Independence; 
the  fecond,  that  the  King  had  a right  to  look  upon 
this  independence  as  exifting,  without  being  obliged 
to  examine  the  legality  of  it,  and  that  no  law  for- 
bad him  to  form  connexions  with  the  Americans. 
To  demon ftrate  thefe  two  truths,  which  the  Court 
of  London  contefts,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  diftindtions  as  idle  as  they  are  mifapplied, 
and  to  offer  fadts  and  principles  with  a ftudied  con- 
iufion.  We  fhall  Jay  open  events  with  as  much 
fimplicity  as  exadtnefs,  and  fhall  call  upon  no  other 
principles,  but  luch  as  have  been  acknowledged  at 
all  times,  by  all  well  governed  nations. 

The  w/iole  world  knows  that  the  thirteen  provinces 
which  form  the  United  States  of  North- America* 

have 


) 
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have  for  a long  time  raifed  a fuppliant  voice  againft 
, the  defpotifni  of  their  mother-country,  that  they 
have  experienced  refufal  upon  refufal ; that  it  was 
not  till  they  had  loft  all  hope  of  obtaining  juftice, 
that  they  leagued  together  to  maintain  their  privi- 
leges, fword  in  hand  ; and  foon  after  publifhed  that 
folemn  asft,  whereby  they  declared  themfelves  In- 
dependent : This  A£t,  which  is  of  July  4th  1776, 
induced  the  Court  of  London  to  give  way  to  her 
refentment  j fhe  difplayed  her  power  to  chaftife  the 
Americans,  and  to  reduce  them  by  conqueft.  But 

what  has  been  the  fruit  of  their  efforts ! Have  they 
not  ferved  to  demonftrate  to  America,  to  all  Europe, 
and  to  the  Court  of  London  herfelf,  her  impotence, 
and  the  impoffibility  of  her  ever  hereafter  bringing 
the  Americans  again  under  her  yoke  ! In  fhort,  we 
have  feen  the  Britifh  troops,  armed  with  the  fword 
of  vengeance,  fly  precipitately  from  Bofton,  feek  an 
afylum  at  Hallifax,  and  come  to  New- York,  in  or- 
der thence  to  fpread  terror,  defolation,  and  carnage 
in  parts  of  the  country  without  defence ; but  what 
has  fuch  barbarous  condudt  effected ! Has  it  brought 
the  Americans  back  to  the  bofom  of  their  mother- 
country  ? Has  it  brought  about  a voluntary  fub- 

T million. 
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mifllon,  not  of  a province,  but  of  a iingle  city, 
borough,  or  hamlet  ? Has  any  of  the  confede- 
rate colonies  recalled  its  delegates  from  Congrefs, 
to  lend  them  to  London  ? What  have  been  and 
are  the  polfelfions  of  the  Britilh  crown  on  the  con- 
tinent of  confederated  America  ? His  troops  have 
made  inroads  in  all  the  Hates : But  do  we  fee  there 
any  thing  but  bloody  traces  of  their  fury  and  bru- 
tality j but  citizens  which  obey  through  force  ? 
They  have,  in  their  pofiefiion,  the  city  of  New- 
York,  fome  adjacent  illands,  and  a part  of  Georgia  ; 
they  have  facked,  burnt,  deftroyed  fcveral  confide- 
rable  towns  ; they  have  carried  fire  and  fword 
wherever  they  have  penetrated. — It  is  this  which 
the  Britilh  miniftry  calls  being  mailers  of  the  vail 
continent  of  America;  this  is  the  poflelfion  by  which 
they  pretend  to  reduce  to  nothing  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ; this  is  that  which  they  call  having  domi- 
nion over  the  Americans ! Is  there  any  one  who  can 
really  be  perfuaded  by  thefe  as  truths,  that  in  any 
circumftance,  fince  the  publication  of  the  adt  of  in- 
dependence, the  Americans  have  begun  to  open  their 
eyes  on  the  fatal  confequences  of  their  rebellion , on  the 
tyrannv 
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tyranny  of  their  new  leaders , and  on  the  paternal 

fentiments  of  their  lawful  fovereign « 

% 

The  Britifh  miniftry  have  fo  well  perceived  the 
weaknefs  of  this  pretence,  that  they  have  fought  to 
ftrengthen  it  by  the  ancient  pofleffion  of  the  Britifh 
crown,  that  is,  by  a pofleffion  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  powers.  It  was  ufelefs  to  aflert 
the  right  of  this  pofleffion,  flnce  it  never  came  into 
the  King’s  thought  to  conteft  it ; and  the  Britifh 
mimfters,  without  difpute,  would  have  defended 
their  caufe  with  more  advantage,  if  they  could  have 
proved,  that  a rightful  pofleffion  could  not  be  loft 
in  any  cafe : But  how  would  they  have  dared  to 
undertake  this  proof,  without  being  willing  to  con- 
tradict the  annals  of  every  country  in  the  univerfe. 
How  could  they  reconcile  it  with  the  fads  prefented 
by  the  hiftcry  of  Mary  Stuart,  that  of  Charles  I.  and 
James  II,  with  the  laws  which  confirm  the  crown 
of  England  to  the  houfe  at  prefent  on  the  throne. 

It  ought  then  to  remain  as  certain,  that  however 
rightful,  however  ancient,  and  however  acknow- 
ledged may  have  been  England’s  poffeffion,  with  re- 
gard 


/ 
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gard  to  her  ancient  Colonies,  fhe  might  lofe  it.  That 
effectively  fhe  had  loft  it  July  4,  1776.  And  that 
fhe  has  not  regained  it  fince  this  period.  From 
thence  it  follows,  that  France  could  fay  with  truth, 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  figning  of  the  Treaty 
of  1 778.  I he  United  States  of  North  America  wen 
in  full  pojjefjion  of  their  Independence. 

* . / * 

The  Britifh  miniftry  expeCt  to  overthrow  the 
confequences  which  arife  from  this  truth,  in  main- 
taining, that  the  poffefiion  of  the  Americans  is 
without  right ; that  it  never  has  been  nor  could 
be  made  valid,  that  it  is  a real  felony  : but  in  ad- 
vancing this  propofition,  they  without  doubt,  forgot 
the  conduCt  which  they  themfelves  have  maintained 
with  regard  to  the  Americans,  fince  the  publication 
of  the  ACt  of  Independence.  It  may  be  recollected 
that  the  creatures  of  the  court  have  conftantly  called 
out  rebellion,  vengeance,  deftruCiion:  Neverthelefs, 
notwithftanding  all  thele  clamours,  the  Britifh  mini- 
ftry h ave  ceafed,  after  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, to  profecute  the  Americans  as  rebels ; they 
obferved,  and  ftill  obferve,  with  regard  to  them, 

the  laws  of  war,  ufed  amongft  independent  nations ; 

the 


the  American  prifoners  have  been  exchanged  by 
virtue  of  cartels,  figned  by  Commiflioners  of  Con- 
grefs ; the  Britifh  troops  have  capitulated  and  their 
capitulations  have  been  refpeded.  The  court  of 
London  has  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
new  Republic,  by  authorifing  commiflioners  of 
peace  to  treat  on  equal  footing  with  the  commifli- 
oners  of  America.  Moreover,  that  the  United  States 
had,  or  had  not  the  right  to  throw  off  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Britain : That  the  pofleflion  which  they 
have  of  Independence  is,  or  is  not  rightful : It  does 
not  belong  to  France  to  difcufs  thefe  two  queftions. 
The  King  is  not  to  judge  of  the  domeftic  quarrels 
of  Great-Britain  ; neither  the  law  of  nations  trea- 
ties,  morality,  nor  policy,  impofc  on  him  tb 
obligation  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  fidelity  which 
the  Britifh  fubjeds  may  owe  to  their  fovereign  ; 
It  is  fufficient  for  the  j unification  of  his  Majefty, 
that  the  Colonies,  which  form  a Nation  confider- 
able,  as  well  for  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
as  for  the  extent  of  their  dominion,  have  eftablifh- 
ed  their  Independence,  not  only  by  a folemn  de- 
claration, but  alfo  in  fad ; and  that  they  have 
fupported  it  againft  the  efforts  of  their  mother 

U .*  country. 


country.  Such  was,  in  effect,  the  fituation  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  King  began  to  negotiate 
with  them  : His  Majefty  had  full  liberty  of 
confidering  them  as  independant,  or  as  the  fub- 
jedts  of  Britain  ; he  chofe  the  firft  part,  becaufe 
his  lafety,  the  intereft:  of  his  people,  invariable 
policy,  and  above  all,  the  lecret  projects  of  the 
court  of  London,  imperioufly  laid  him  under  the 
neceffity,  We  a(k  if  there  is  a Sovereign  who,  in 
the  fame  fituation  with  his  Majefty,  would  not 
have  imitated  his  example  ? Neverthelefs,  it  is 
this  fame  conduit  which  the  Britifh  miniftry  pre- 
tend to  have  been  didiated  by  pride,  and  by  arti- 
fice ; which  they  affirm  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
the  truth  of  fadts  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  they  reprefent  as  unfit  to  fee  open 

day,  which  they  hold  out  to  all  the  world  as  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  an  injury  done 
to  all  fovereigns  and  to  humanity. 

Before  they  had  given  up  themfelves  to  a lan- 
guage fo  vehement,  before  they  had  indulged 
themfelves  in  imputations  fo  weighty,  the  Brit iffi 
miniftry  ought  to  have  examined,  with  a Ipirit  of 

iuftice 

t/ 


juflice  and  impartiality,  the  rights  and  the  duties 
of  iovereigns;  they  ought  above  all,  to  have 
confulted  the  annals  of  almofi;  all  empires,  and 
principally  thofe  of  Great-Britain.  We  believe 
that  we  ought  to  fupply  this  omifllon,  and  we  dare 
to  flatter  ourfelves  beforehand,  that  the  refuit  of 
the  analyfis,  which  we  undertake,  will  be  very 
different  from  the  affertion,  or  to  fpeak  more 

properly,  the  paradoxes  hazarded  by  the  Court  of 
London. 

* ’ ‘ ' ’ i 

The  Independence  of  nations,  with  regard  to 
each  other,  is  the  primitive  and  fundamental  bafis 
of  the  law  of  nations  ; it  is  abfolute,  unlimited, 
and  it  admits  no  modifications  and  reftridtions  but 
thofe  which  are  founded  on  engagements,  or  which 
confcience  prefcribes,  or  finally,  national  intereft: 
demands.  In  the  firfl:  cafe,  a nation  has  fixed  a 
bound  to  herfelf  which  fhe  cannot  pafs  j but  in 
the  two  others,  its  determinations,  and  its  condudt 
can  depend  only  on  its  own  judgment,  and  who- 
ever undertakes  to  reftrain  it  in  this  refped,  will 
injure  its  Independence. 


The 


The  application  of  thefc  principles,  with  regard 
to  France  and  England,  is  not  difficult  to  make  j 
France  is  independent  of  the  Britiffi  crown  • no 
engagement  lays  the  King  under  obligation  to 
maintain  this  crown  in  the  whole  of  her  polTeffions, 
and  ftill  lefs  to  keep  her  fubjedts  in  obedience.^ 
Thus  his  Majefty  had  not  any  duty  to  fulfil  in  be- 
half of  England,  relative  to  North-America  ; 
thus  his  Majefty  was  not  obliged,  either  to  affift 
England  againft  her  Colonies,  or  to  rejedt  thofe 
Colonies  when  they  prefented  themfelves  to  him 
as  an  independent  People. 

"I?, 

If  we  believe  the  author  of  the  Juflificative  Me - 
mortal*  the  King  was  bound  to  thefe  different  du- 
ties, in  virtue  of  the  laft  treaty  of  Paris  , but  it  is 
vifible  that  to  fupport  a propofition  of  this  nature, 
it  is  ncceffary  to  defpife  the  fenfe,  the  fpirit,  the 
fcope  of  a Ample  treaty  of  peace,  and  confound 
a treaty  of  this  nature  with  a treaty  of  alliance 
That  of  Paris  laid  the  King  under  no  other  obli- 
gation, but  to  live  in  peace  and  in  good  friendfhip 
with  Great-Britain  : To  extend  this  obligation,  is 
to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with,  or  to  defpife  the 

firft 


the  firft  ideas  of  the  diplomatic  fcicnce,  and  the 
opinion  of  all  nations. 


The  Court  of  London  gives  to  underftand,  that 
ihe  had  a right  to  confider,  as  a facred  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  the  multiplied  alTurances 
he  has  given  of  his  friendlhip,  of  his  pacific  fenti- 
ments,  and  of  his  defire  to  obferve  treaties.  The 
King  is  very  far  from  denying  thefe  alTurances  • 
but  what  was,  and  what  could  be  their  fenfe  and 
their  balls  ? Do  they  not  fuppofe  a perfect  recipro- 
city on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England,  and  this 


reciprocity  ceafing.  his  Majefty,  was  he  not  difen- 

gaged  from  his  word  ? The  Britilh  minirtry  could 
fo  mi  ch  the  left  doubt  that  this  was  not  the  King’s 
very  way  of  thinking,  as  it  has.  been  repeatedly  ex- 
prefiedi  by  himfelf  in  this  manner,  on  fevcral  occa- 
fions:;  We  requeft  them  to  recoiled  the  language 
which  the  King’s  Charge  des  Affaires  ufed  to  them 
in  the  month  of  March,  ,776,  inlaying  complains 
e oretiem  aga.nft  the  irregular  p radices  of  the 
Brnilh  veffels  in  the  Weft-Indies , we  requeft  them 
a ove  a , to  recoiled  the  frequent  reputations  of 
tne  Marquis  de  Noailles,  and  thofe  of  his  Majefty 

and 


and  Miniftersj  an  account  of  which  Lord  Stormont, 

» doubtlefs,  will  not  have  omitted  to  lav  before  his 
Sovereign, 

r 

C‘*  v 

' The  King  was  not  more  retrained  by  his  confer- 
ence than  he  was  by  his  engagements : This  affer- 

*•«!»'  - , 

tion  has  no  need  of  proof } it  is  fufficient  for  his 
Majefty,  that  he  believes  himfelf  free  from  all  re- 
proach, that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  fay,  that  in 
confidering  the  Americans  as  Independent,  he  vio- 
lated neither  the  law  of  God  nor  that  of  Nations : 
If  the  court  of  London  dares  to  contradidt  this  mo- 
rality, we  demand  of  her,  who  upon  the  earth,  is 
the  judge  of  Sovereigns?  Who  has  the  right  to 
preferibe  to  thefe,  rules  of  condudt  ? Who  has  the 
power  to  oblige  them  to  follow  thefe  rules  ? So  long 
as  peace  fubiifled  between  France  and  England,  the 
King  had  no  more  right  to  attack  the  Britifh  Pro- 
vinces, than  to  relieve  and  affift  the  fubjedls  of  this 
Crown ; but  he  had  the  right  to  confider  as  Inde- 
pendent the  confederate  Inhabitants  of  an  iramenfe 
Continent,  who  prefented  themfelves  to  him  with 
this  character,  efpecially  after  their  antient  So- 
vereign had  demonftrated,  by  efforts  as  continued 
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as  painful,  the  impoffibility  of  bringing  them  back 
to  obedience. 


J T •'  f, 


■<  t 


There  is,  we  may  dare  to  believe,  ho  Sovereign 
who  will  not  agree  to  thejuftice  of  this  maxim  of 
law  of  nations  ; the  Court  of  London  alone,  a long 
time  accuftomed  to  have  arbitrary  principles  adapted 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  moment,  apprehends  the 
can  call  it  in  doubt,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Ihc 
affedts  to  give  an  alarm  on  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  which  fhe  pretends  to  difcover  from  it.  But 
this  Court  has  not  probably  at  all  perceived,  that 
(he  throws  herfelf  into  a manifeft  contradiction  with 
the  do£trine  which  the  has  profefied  and  has  fol- 
lowed heretofore  ; one  example  alone  will  fuffice  to 
bring  her  back  to  her  own  principles,  it  is  that  of 
the  Seven  United -Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  j 
the  conduit  held  by  W Elilibeth,  with  regard 
to  them,  deferves  to  be  unfolded. 


The  Flemings  having  concluded  in  1 576,  the 
peace  of  Ghent,  for  the  defence  of  their  Liberties  and 
o Protelfant  Religion,  Elifabeth  allied  herfelf 

With  them  by  aTecret  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  the 

promifed 
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promifcd  to  furnifli  them  with  troops,  warlike  ftores 
and  money.  The  King  of  Spain,  Philip  II,  com- 
plaining to  the  Ambaflador  of  the  King  ©f  Eng- 
land, it  was  given  in  charge  to  the  AmbalTador 

•*  ■ ■ . - » _-,,i 


by  his  Sovereign,  to  deliver  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jcfty  an  ample  information,  containing  the  ftrongeft 
protcftations  of  his  amity,  and  of  bis  attention  to 
remove  every  thing  that  could  difturb  the  good 
undemanding  which  fubfifted  between  the  two 


monarchies,  Elifabeth  defended  herfelf  in  a warm 
mrrner  againft  the  reproach  which  they  had  call: 
upon  her,  of  fomenting  the  rebellion  of  the  Low 
Countries  ; and  this  Princefs  added,  that  in  fur- 


nifhing  the  Confederates  with  affiftance  of  men 
and  money,  her  policy  had  a double  objedl,  that 
of  hindering  the  infurgents,  reduced  to  defpair, 
their  refources  being  exbaufted,.  to  give  themfelves 
to  a foreign  power  ; and  the  other,  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  abfolute  fubjedion  of  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  Spaniards,  an  event,  which  might  involve 
very  difagreeable  confluences  to  England,  &c. 


By  a new  treaty  of  January  7,  i778,  Elifibeth 
promifed  considerable  fuccours  to  the  Confederates, 


on 
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on  condition  that  they  fhould  not  makepeace  with 
their  Catholic  King,  without  comprehending  in  it 
this  Princefs, 


At  length  the  Confederates  declared  themfelves 
Independent  in  1585  : This  ftep  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a new  defenfive  alliance  : It  took  place 
Auguft  10th,  of  the  fame  year.  The  Dutch  al- 
ledged,  in  the  full  powers  they  gave  to  their  Miiiif- 
ters,  the  circumftance,  that  they  had  entirely 
fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  were  declared 
free  and  independent  of  its  fovereignty.  Injufti- 
fication  of  this  laft  treaty,  Elifabeth  publithed  a 
'Manifefto,  in  which  the  recalled  to  memory  the 
cruelties  which  the  Spanilh  Governors  had  com- 
mitted in  the  Low  Countries,  and  theprojedl  form- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  deftroy  their  liberties ; 
fhe  declared,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhe  was  obliged 
to  fupport  the  United  Provinces  in  defence  of  their 
liberty,  becaufe  it  was  the  only  means  of  preferv- 

ing  to  the  Enghfli  the  freedom  of  commerce  with 


the  Low  Countries,  and  to  guard  England  from 
the  invafions  which  Spain  with  the  greater  eafe 
could  make  upon  her  ifland,  if  the  had  once  re- 


once  re 


duced  thefe  Provinces  under  her  abfolute  obedience. 
Finally,  Elifabeth  obferved,  that  the  treaties  which 
antiently  fubfifted  between  England  and  the  So- 
vereigns of  the  Low  Countries,  had  been  con- 
cluded not  only  between  thefe  Princes,  but  like- 
wife  their  refpeCtive  States,  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence •,  and  that  thus  in  protecting  the  United  Pro- 
vinces againft  an  unjuft  defpotifm,  the  only  caufed 
exactly  to  be  fulfilled  the  laft  part  of  her  engage- 
ments, without  contravening  in  any  manner  that 

which  fhe  owed  to  the  fovereign  of  thefe  Pro- 
vinces. 

■ • m 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  publication  of  this 
Manifefto  did  not  occafion  the  recall  of  the  re- 
fpeCtive AmbafTadors,  and  that  three  years  after  its 
publication,  that  is,  in  1588,  Elifabeth  conti- 
nued, at  the  requeft  of  Philip  II,  to  purfue  the 
office  of  mediatrix  between  this  Prince  and  the 
United  Provinces,  at  the  Congrefs  of  Bourbourg. 

» 1 M 'j- 

This  faithful  brief  narrative  of  the  conduCt  of 
Queen  Elifabeth,  with  regard  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, will,  without  doubt,  convince  all  the 

world 


world,  that  this  Princefs  not  only  acknowledged 
the  right  which  every  Sovereign  has,  to  treat 
with  a people  who  have  declared  themfelves  In- 
dependent, but  alfo  that  fhe  has  given  to  this 
right  an  extent,  which  the  King  did  not  allow  to 
himfelf,  with  regard  to  the  United  States  ; that 
even  if  this  right  were  lefs  clearly  eftablifhed, 
the  Court  of  London  is  precluded  from  denying 
it,  and  that  in  fo  doing  fhe  proclaims  herfelf  to 
the  world,  as  obnoxious  to  all  the  reproaches 
which  fhe  has  lavifhed  on  France. 

To  this  remark  may  be  added  a reflection,  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  very  records  of  the  Britifh  Parliament. 
For  feveral  years  paft  this  Aflembly  has  refounded 
with  nothing  but  the  quarrel  with  America  •,  this 
quarrel  has  been  examined  and  difcufled  in  all  its 
relations,  and  under  every  point  of  view;  the  Ame- 
ricans have  had  conflantly  patrons,  no  lefs  zealous 
than  diflinguifhed  for  their  abilities  and  rank  ; a part 
of  the  nation  have  uniformly  fupported  the  Caufe  of 
the  Colonies  ; there  are  even  citizens  of  every  de- 
nomination, who,  far  from  regarding  them  as  guil- 
ty of  high-treafon,  have,  on  the  contrary,  accufed 

of 
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:f  of  this  crime  the  Members  of  Parliament  who,  in 

■if  °lder  t0  the  engagements  to  the  Minifiry, 

r - have  applauded  the  perfecution  which  America  has 

undergone  , becaufe  they  confidered  it  as  a tyranny, 
as  afubverlion  of  the  Britifh  conftitution.  Now,  if 
rEnghfhmen  themfelves  have  dared  to  juftify  the 
Americans,  if  they  have  dared  it  with  impunity, 
m the  midft  of  the  national  AfTembly,  in  writings 
public  and  avowed  , if  they  have  not  been  de- 
nounced as  traitors  to  their  country,  how  can  the 
Britilh  Miniftry  reprefent  the  King  as  the  moft  per- 
fidious of  Sovereigns,  for  having  thought  in  the 

fame  manner  with  a refpedable  part  of  the  Britifh 
nation.  - v 

j 1 T-  > ' ■ < . . 
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To  complete  the  j unification  of  the  King,  no- 
thing remains  but  to  examine,  whether  what  are 
called  Reafons  of  State,  could  have  determined  his 
Majefty  to  conned  himfelf  with  the  Americans. 
To  treat  this  queflion  with  all  clearnefs  of  which  it 
is  fufceptible,  the  political  interefi:  of  France  mufi: 
be  viewed  under  two  different  relations,  the  firfl 

refpeds  the  other  powers  of  Europe , the  fecond 

-'  f relpeds  Great-Britain. 

't 
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In  treating  with  the  Americans,  after  they  be- 
came independent,  the  King  exercifed  the  right  in- 
herent in  his  fovereignty,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  put  an  end  to  the  predominant  power,  which 
England  abufed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; fo 
far  then  was  the  King  from  fearing  that  he  fhould 
offend  againft  the  intereft  of  his  State,  on  a fuppc- 
iition  that  he  might  injure  that  of  the  other  So- 
vereigns of  Europe,  or  even  give  them  the  leaft 
umbrage,  that  he  has  on  the  contrary,  eflentially 
watched  over  the  intereft  of  all,  by  contributing  to 
reftrain  a power,  which  has  always  carried  to  ex- 
cefs  the  abufe  of  her  refources.  It  is  true,  the  Court 
of  London  is  very  far  from  regarding  the  con- 
dudtof  the  King  under  this  point  of  view;  {he 
reprefents  his  Majefty,  as  having  had  no  other 
objed,  but  to  fatisfy  his  immoderate  ambition,  his 
inextinguifhable  hatred  of  Great-Britain,  his  luft  of 

domineering  over  ajl  nations,  after  having  crufhed 
Greats  Britain. 

To  annihilate  thefe  reproaches,  it  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  recoiled  the  engagements  which  the  King 
has  entered  into  with  the  Americans  ; One  may 

^ venture 


venture  to  defy  perfons  the  moft  prejudiced  againft 
France,  to  find  in  them  the  leaft  trace  of  the  pre- 
tended ambition,  of  the  King,  and  of  the  pretended 
project  of  demolithing  the  power  of  England  ; No- 
thing more  will  be  difcovered  in  them,  on  the 
moft  accurate  fcrutiny,  than  a diminution  of  this 
power,  a diminution  which  England  has  herfelf 
provoked,  by  a conduct  the  moft  unjuft  and  moft  ir- 
regular, and  which  the  tranquility  and  happinefs 
of  Europe  have  for  a long  time  required  : For  the 
truth  of  this,-  we  apply  to  the  judgment  of  all  na- 
tions^ who  have  the  leaft  connection,  either  politi- 
cal or  commercial  with  Great-Britain. 

^5?  - ' • 
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x With  regard  to  the  intereft  of  France,  as  it 

refpeCts  England,  it  is  ealy  to  determine.  It  has  for 
a long  time  been  a maxim  with  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don, that  Ihe  ought  to  maintain  an  exclulive  domi- 
nion in  all  the  feas  ; all  her  fteps  have  been  con- 
ftantly  direded  to  this  end.  The  power  of  France 
was  one  of  the  greateft  obftacles  to  her  views ; it 
was  requifite  therefore,  either  to  deftroy  it,  or  at 
leaft  to  circumfcribe  it  within  fuch  narrow  limits, 
as  would  render  it  of  no  eifed : Hence  the  wars, 

which 


which  Great-Britain  has  excited  or  fupported 
againft  France  : Let  all  the  treaties,  concluded 
fince  Cromwell,  be  examined,  and  there  will  be 

found  in  all  of  them  traces  which  ftrike  the  mind, 

* 

at  the  fame  time  they  caufe  it  to  revolt  againft  the 
haughty,  jealous  and  encroaching  policy  of  the 
Court  ofLondon. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  under  what  point  of 
view  ought  France  for  a long  time  paft,  to  have 
confidered  Great-Britain  ? She  could  not  certainly 
regard  her  but  as  a fecret  enemy,  and  fo  much 
the  more  dangerous,  as  her  power  was  equal  to 
her  evil  intentions ; that  fhe  never  fcrupled  mafk- 
ing  her  dangerous  deftgns  under  an  apparent  con- 
fidence and  friendfhip  ; that  fhe  has  at  no  time 
paid  any  refpedt  to  treaties,  except  when  fhe  wanted 
peace ; and  that  fhe  has  always  thought  war  to  be 
lawful,  when  her  intereft  advifed  her  to  engage  in 
it.  The  moft  vigilant  and  confummate  prudence 
could  not  devife  adequate  precautions  againft  the 
enterprizes  of  fuch  a power  ; fo  that  the  only 
means  of  being  iecured  from  it,  was  to  feize  the 
opportunity  of  diminifhing  it. 


It 


I 
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It  may  then  be  truly  faid,  that  on  examination 
of  the  conduit  of  the  King,  under  the  three  rela- 
tes which  have  been  above  pointed  out,  inde- 
pendently of  the  particular  caufes  which  ought  to 
ave  determined  it,  it  was  not  only  juft  and  law- 
teven  neceftary  as  well  for  the  individual 

■ ereft  °f  France-  M ‘°<  *««  of  all  Europe.  Thus, 

°.  ar.  laS  Jl!S  MaJe%  been  from  fubverting  all 
Principle  in  allying  himfelf  with  the  Americans, 

* 3t’  °n  tbe  contrary,  it  may  be  maintained,  t! 
e was  at  liberty  to  confider  and  treat  them  a 

m ependent,  after  the  puj,]icat|on  of  the-r  Ma. 

" f 0 °f  the  f0urth  of  1776,  and  that  ir 

0 0ing»  he  has  violated  neither  the  law  of  na- 
tions, nor  treaties,  and  that  he  has  ftill  lefs  done 

a"  injur^  to  Fngland,  and  broken  the  peace  with 
that  power. 


Thefe  confequences  will  require  a new  degree  of 
orce  and  convidtion,  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  London  be  taken  into  confutation,  not 
rom  the  date  of  the  laft  peace,  but  from  the  peri- 
od when  the  Sieur  Deane  appeared  in  France,  until 
that,  when  the  Marquis  deNcajlies  notified  at 

London 


London  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778, 
the  Britifh  Miniftry  began  with  contefting  the 
right  of  the  King,  to  grant  an  afylum  to  Ameri- 
cans, afterwards  they  pretended,  that  all  commer- 
cial intercourle  with  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  interdicted  to  his  fubjeCts  : Thefe  two  articles 
have  given  birth  to  infinuations  and  to  complaints 
inceffantly  renewed,  and  the  Juftificative  Memo- 
rial treats  this  objeCt  with  a violence,  which 
proves,  that  the  Britifh  Miniftry  had  loll  fight 
of  the  firft  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  of 
treaties,  and  of  the  ufagesof  thefea. 

Whilft  the  Britifh  Ambaffador  renewed  without 
intermiffion  complaints,  unjuft  in  their  objeCt, 
and  almoft  always  deftituteof  proofs,  the  King  de- 
manded in  vain  from  the  King  of  England,  juftice 
for  the  daily  violations  of  treaties  and  of  maritime 
laws,  for  depredations  and  piracies  exercifed  by 
his  fubjeCts,  for  infults  offered  to  his  flag  and  to 
his  territory  j and  whilft  his  Majefty,  conftant  in 
his  fyftem  of  moderation,  exhaufted  himfelf  in 
adls  of  complaifance  towards  England,  and  all  the 
official  fteps  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  pafled 

A a without 
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without  effed,  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  convinced, 
that  notwithftanding  their  formidable  armaments, 

any  fubjugation  whatever  of  the  Colonies,  was  in 
future  impoffible,  propofed  to  Parliament  the 
means  of  conciliation  ; they  endeavoured  at  the 
fame  time,  to  open  a fecret  negociation  with  the 
Commiffioners  of  Congrefs  at  Paris  ; they  were 
difpofed  to  yield  every  thing,  even  Independence 
in  fad,  provided  they  could  retain  a nominal  de- 
pendence.  Put  war  againft  France,  was  to  have 
been  the  price  of  fo  great  a facrifice.  The  Kino-, 
apprifed  on  one  fide  of  the  offers  and  hoftile  views 
of  the  Court  of  London,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
unfhaken  refolutionof  Congrefs,  not  to  fuffer  the 
leaf!  trace  of  their  former  fubjedion  to  remain  ; 
The  King,  I fay,  did  not  hefitate,  and  he  could 
nothefitate,  to  take  a part;  and  there  was  one 
part  only  for  him  to  take,  that  of  attaching  him- 
felf  to  the  United  States,  by  entering  into  treaty 
with  them.  If  the  King  had  aded  otherwife,  and 
had  continued  in  that  fecurity  with  which  the 
Court  of  London  laboured  to  infpire  him,  he 
would  have  been  taken  off  his  guard,  and  itiseafy 
to  forefee  the  judgment  which  the  prefent  age  and 

poflerity 
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pofterity  would  have  palled  on  his  lagacity,  his 
wifdom  and  his  vigilence.- 

To  deceive  the  other  nations,  with  regard  to  the 
real  motives  which  have  directed  the  conduct  of 
the  King,  the  Britifh  Miniftry  maintain,  that  he 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  Americans,  not  becaufe 
he  feared  the  fecret  views  of  Great-Britain,  but  be- 
caufe he  forefaw  that  the  Americans  defeated,  dif- 
couraged,  without  fupport  and  without  refources, 
were  about  to  return  to  their  mother-country,  and 
that  there  was  not  a moment  to  be  loft  in  re-ani- 
mating and  confirming  them  in  their  oppofition. 
It  was  without  doubt,  for  the  fake  of  this  aflertion, 
that  the  Britifh  Miniftry  have  thought  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  their  Sovereign,  to  fe arch  for  the  pe- 
riod at  which  France  formed  conne&ions  with  the 
United  States  ; it  might  with  greater  truth  be  faid, 
that  this  refearch  did  not  coincide  with  their  plan  of 
defence.  The  King  is  willing  to  fpare  the  Britifh 
Miniftry  a talk  fo  difagreeable  and  fo  embarraffing 
by  obferving  for  them,  that  the  converfations  which 
led  to  the  treaties  of  tne  6th  of  February,  1778, 
were  confiderabiy  pofterior  to  the  capitulation  of 
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General  Burgoyne.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  this 
event  elevated  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Americans,  as  much  as  it  dejedted  the  Britiib  nation, 
and  principally  the  Court  of  London.  If  then  the 
King  has  liftened  to  the  propolitions  of  Congrefs, 
after  this  period,  fo  difaftrous  to  the  Britifh,  it  has 
not  been,  and  could  not  have  been  for  any  other 
reafon,  but  becaufe  he  thought  with  the  United 
States,  that  their  Independence  was  thenceforward 
irrevocable  ; England  herfelf,  thought  as  the  Ame- 
ricans did.  The  fentiments  of  the  nation  were  raa- 
nifefted  by  its  reprefentatives,  and  thofe  of  the  Mi- 
niftry  by  their  conciliatory  bills,  and  above  all,  by 
their  clandeftine  advances  towards  a reconciliation. 
As  to  the  Americans,  they  had  very  categorically 
exprefled  theirs,  by  rejecting  with  contempt  the 
conciliatory  bills,  and  the  fecret  favours  which 
were  to  ferve  both  for  their  vehicle  and  for  their 
fupport,  even  before  they  knew  of  the  negociation 
concluded  between  the  Minifters  of  the  King  and 

the  Commifiioners  of  Congrefs, 
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Under  whatever  relation  then  the  conduct  of  the 
King,  with  regard  to  America,  be  viewed,  there  is 

the  cleareft  evidence ; 

/ 

Firfl,  That  the  law  of  nations,  found  policy  and 
the  example  of  England  herfelf,  authorized  the 
King  to  regard  the  Americans  as  independent  in 
fad,  from  the  period  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
and  that  he  might  with  ftill  ftronger  reafon  do  fo} 
at  that  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778  : 

Secondly , That  in  regarding  them  as  fuch,  and  in 
forming  conne&ions  with  them,  under  that  charac- 
ter, he  has  violated  neither  treaties  nor  the  ri^ht 
of  Sovereigns  : 

i 

• Thirdly , That  in  treating  with  them,  he  has  not 
rendered  himfelf  guilty  of  perfidy  : 

» \ '9  . , . 'I  ■ ■ ' . ' , t ; * •.  ■ 

Fourthly , That  the  treaty  concluded  with  Con- 
grefs,  was  no  offence  againfl  England  ; that  confe- 
quently,  the  a6t  by  which  it  was  announced  to  that 
power,  was  not  a declaration  of  war. 

B b w. 
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We  might  confine  to  thefe  articles  the  anfwer 
which  the  Juftificative  Memorial  feemed  to  require  : 
But  as  this  Court  has  charged  it  as  a crime  on  the 
King,  that  he  has  afforded  an  afylum  in  his  domi- 
nions to  Americans,  and  has  permitted  his  fubjeds 
to  open  a diredt  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  (hew,  to  what  an  extra- 
vagance the  Britiih  Miniflry  have  carried  their  pre- 
tenfions  on  thefe  two  points. 

In  affording  an  afylum  to  Americans,  the  King 
has  only  fulfilled  one  of  the  firfl  duties  of  humani- 
ty, at  the  fame  time  that  he  exercifed  a right  in- 
herent in  fbvereignty,  a right  which  belongs  to  all 
independent  nations,  which  can  not  be  reftridted 
but  by  conventions,  and  the  exercife  of  which  is 
carried  farther  in  England,  than  in  any  other  State 
of  Europe.  The  King  had  no  reafon  to  renounce 
the  exercife  of  this  right  to  the  prejudice  of  Ame- 
ricans, becaufe  this  Nation  has  never  offended  him, 
and  it  would  be  the  part  of  tyranny,  an  unheard  of 
cruelty,  to  expel  them  from  his  dominions,  becaufe 
they  were  unjuftly  oppreffed  by  Great-Britain. 
The  Americans  have  refided  in  feveral  countries  of 

Europe  ; 
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Europe ; xs  there  any  one  of  them,  from  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  depart  ? One  in  which  they 
have  not  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hofpitality  ? One  in 
which  they  have  not  been  as  undifturbed,  and  as 
ecure  as  in  the  moll  inland  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica? Upon  what  ground  then,  does  the  Court  of 
London  pretend  to  make  it  a crime,  in  the  King 

alone,  that  he  has  not  hunted  the  Americans  out 
of  his  dominions  ? 


But  the  King  has  not  only  afforded  an  afylum 
to  Americans;  he  has  likewife  given  admiffion  to 
t eir  privateers  and  their  prizes  : And  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  complaints  of  the  Court  of  London 
upon  which  Ihe  lays  the  greateft  ftrefs,  and  which 
has  furnilhed  the  moft  copious,  matter  for  her  decla- 
mations, and  her  reproaches  : A few  words,  how- 
ever, will  fuffice  to  eftablilh  the  true  principles  re- 
ftP°int’  2nd  t0  demonftra*e,  that  the 
Bntilh  Miniftry  have  wilfully  miftaken  them. 

<=r  ' 

The  King  is  maffer  of  his  own  ports,  and  may 
2dm, t into  them  thelhips  of  all  nations  of  the  world . 
tl  1S  nght  extends  to  veffels  of  war,  as  well  as  to" 

merchant 


3 
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merchant  vefiels,  and  admits  of  no  reftridions  but 
thofe  which  are  eftablifhed  by  treaties.  That  of 
Utrecht  contains  fome  reftridions  relating  to  veflels 
of  war ; the  fifteenth  article  imports  in  fubftance, 
that  the  contrading  parties  (France  and  England,) 
fhall  not  permit  their  refpedive  enemies  to  arm  in 
their  ports,  to  fell  their  prizes  therein,  or  to  remain 
longer  than  may  be  requifite  tp  repair  their  damages, 
and  to  make  the  neceflary  provifions  for  returning  to 
fea.  This  condud  the  King  has  pundually  ob- 
ferved,  with  regard  to  American  privateers ; his 
intention  in  this  particular  is  afcertained,  by  themoft 

f‘  c • 

precife  orders,  and  above  all,  by  the  execution  or 
them  : It  is  true,  the  Britifh  Miniftry  pretend, 
that  thefe  orders  were  illufory,  that  they  were  tranf- 

■ 

grefied  openly  with  impunity,  and  even  under  the 
authority  of  government  : But  this  aceufation  is  a 
calumny  fo  much  the  more  reproachful,  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  public  notoriety,  afcertained  even  by  the 
minifterial  gazettes,  printed  in  America. 

If  it  be  pretended,  that  the  King  ought  to  have 
denied  all  retreat  to  American  privateers,  becaule  he 
ought  to  have  confidered  them  as  pirates,  it  is  alked, 


by  what  right  the  King  could  have  adjudged  them 
fuch  ? The  Americans  are  not  his  fubjedts  ; he  is 
neither  the  judge  nor  the  arbiter  of  the  domeftic 
quarrels  of  England  ; he  had  adopted  a neutrality, 
and  he  would  have  violated  it,  in  the  moll  fhameful 
manner,  by  pronouncing  on  the  condition  of  Ame- 
ricans. Thefe  principles  are  certain,  and  to  deny 
them,  would  be  as  truly  matter  of  derifion,  as  it 
would  be  a piece  of  adulation,  an  inexcufable  weak- 
nefs,  to  depart  from  them.  It  is  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don alone,  that  has  had  pirates  at  fea ; thefe  are  her 
merchant  veflels,  which,  in  profound  peace,  have 
feized  upon  French  veflels,  and  this  Court  will  fure- 
ly  not  maintain,  that  this  proceeding  was  contrary 
to  her  orders  or  to  her  intentions,  fince  the  offend- 
ers, although  announced,  have  remained  unpunifhed, 

and  the  fhips  taken  have  not  been  reftored. 

% > 

As  to  the  liberty  which  the  King  has  allowed  his 
fubjedts,  of  eftablifhing  a diredt  commerce  with 
the  Americans,  it  needs  no  juftification,  becaufe  ail 
nations  muft,  on  confulting  themfelves,  be  con- 
vinced, that  his  Majefty  might  grant  it,  without 
doing  injury  to  Great-Britain.  It  may  not  be  amifs 

C c however. 
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however,  to  make  a few  obfervations  on  this  im- 
portant queftion. 

' mi  ’ * .j=»$  ; ; i 

In  time  of  war,  commerce  may  be  divided  into 
two  branches  j the  firft  comprehends  innocent  mer- 
chandifes,  the  fecond  has  for  its  objedt  merchan- 
difes,  known  under  the  name  of  military  contra- 

band. 

Nations  which  embrace  the  part  of  neutrality, 
continue  with  entire  liberty  the  firft  fpecies  of  com- 
merce with  the  belligerent  parties  ; but  the  fecond 
is  prohibited,  the  merchandifes  may  be  intercepted 
and  confifcated,  according  to  the  regulations  pre- 
fcribed,  either  by  ufage  or  by  treaties  : In  confulting 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  it  will  be  found,  not, 
that  a commerce  in  articles  denominated  contra- 
band, breaks  the  neutrality,  but  that  the  individu- 
als, who  venture  upon  it,  expofe  themfelves  to 
fimple  confifcation.  Such  is  the  law  which  has  ex- 
ifted  on  this  fubjedt,  between  France  and  England  ; 
it  is  ftated  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht, 

From 


M 
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From  the  ftipulations  of  this  treaty  it  refults, 
that  the  King  was  not  obliged  to  prohibit  to  his 
fubjeds,  in  reference  to  America,  either  the  com- 
merce of  innocent  merchandifes,  or  that  of  contra- 
band, and  that  the  only  obligation  they  impofed 
on  him  was,  not  to  proted  this  latter  fpecies 
of  commerce.  To  place  this  truth  in  its  full  light, 
the  United  States  are  to  be  confidered  under  two 
different  points  of  view,  to  wit,  as  fubjeds  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  as  an  independent  People.  On  the  firft 
fuppofition,  they  owe  obedience  to  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  Parent  State,  they  are  forbidden  all  di- 
red  commerce  with  every  other  country,  except 
England  : But  does  this  prohibition,  which  is  pure- 
ly municipal,  extend  to  foreigners  ? Has  England 
the  privilege  of  prefcribing  laws  to  other  nations  ? 
Has  the  a right  to  prohibit  a Frenchman,  a Dutch- 
man, &c.  to  make  fhipments  for  America  ? If 
fire  had  this  right,  fhe  would  alio  have  that  of  exer— 
ciling  it  ; the  would  then  have  that  of  performing 
ads  of  fovereignty  over  other  nations:  The  prohi- 
bitory laws  of  England  cannot  be  in  force  but  within 
the  limits  of  her  fovereignty,  and  if  fhe  extends 
them  fui taer,  fhe  violates  trie  public  fecurity,  the 


liberty  of  the  feas,  the  Independence  of  nations ; 

v . 

fhe  does  an  injury  to  all  Sovereigns.  This  i§  the 
way  in  which  the  Court  of  London  herfeff  explain- 
ed this  matter,  during  the  diiputes  whioh  fhe  had 
with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Pardo  fz). 

Thus 

(z)  It  is  an  eftablifhed  principle  among  the  European  pow- 
ers, which  have  colonies,  that  the  trade  of  their  colonies  is  ex- 
clufive,  that  is  to  fay,  that  no  foreigner  has  a right  to  partake  of 
it.  This  univerfal  ufage  has  been  at  all  times  more  or  lefs  in- 
fringed, in  proportion  to  the  advantages  prefented  by  aclandef- 
tine  commerce.  That  of  theSpanilh  continent,  in  America,  of- 
fered ineftimable  ones  to  the  Englilh,  and  they  were  very  far 
from  negle&ing  to  embrace  them.  They  carried  on  the  contra- 
band with  an  infupportable  audacity,  and  obliged  the  Court  of 
Madrid  to  employ  the  means  of  force  to  reftrain  them.  This 
Court  eftablifhed  for  this  purpofe  Guarda  Coftas,  with  orders  to 
flop  and  vifit  every  Britifh  veflel  failing  along  the  Spanifh  coafts^ 
and  laden  with  contraband  merchandife. 

The  Guarda  Coftas  gave  too  great  a latitude  to  their  orders  ; 
they  flopped  Englilh  veflels  at  open  fea,  and  a very  confide!  able 
number  of  thefe  veflels  were  confifcated,  becaufe  they  were  la- 
den  with  merchandifes,  fuppofed  to  be  either  the  growth  of 
Spanifh  colonies,  or  deftined  for  thofe  colonies j 


Thus,  according  to  England  herfeif,  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  relating  to  America,  can  have  no  ope- 
ration, except  within  the  vicinity  of  the  American 

D d coafts. 

The  Court  of  London  complained  bitterly  of  the  proceedings 
of  thefe  Spanifh  Guarda  Codas : (he  maintained,  that  the  fea  was 
free  in  America,  that  no  treaty  had  redridted  this  freedom  ; 
that  Spain  confequently  could  not  controul  the  navigation  of 
Britifh  veffels,  or  flop  them,  until  they  fhould  be  within  their 
ports,  harbours  and  rivers,  or  within  a certain  diflance  from 
her  coafls.  Thefe  principles,  founded  on  the  right  of  nations, 
were  confecrated  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  1729  ; but  the  Britifli 
continued  their  clandedine  commerce,  and  the  Spanifh  Guarda 
Coflas,  on  their  fide,  continued  to  abufe  the  orders  of  their 
Court ; infomuch,  that  the  difcuflions  were  renewed,  and  with 
fo  much  acrimony,  that  the  King  of  England  was  determined  to 
grant  letters  of  reprifal.  The  matter  was  warmly  agitated  in 
Parliament,  during  the  feflion  of  1738,  and  the  two  Houfes 
prefented  to  the  King  the  following  addrefs  : 

iC  Resolved,  Firft,  That  the  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain  have 
an  evident  and  inviolable  right  to  navigate  in  the  American 
leas,  as  well  in  returning  from,  as  in  going  to,  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  his  Majeftv,  and  to  carry  on  fuch  commerce  as  is 
lawfully  permitted  to  them,  as  alfo  to  tranfport  all  merchan- 
difes  and  effects,  from  one  place  within  his  Majedy’s  dominions 
to  any  other,  and  that  the  effedts  fo  tranfported,  ought  not,  in 
virtue  of  any  treaty,  to  be  conddered  as  contraband  or  prohibited 

merchandifes, 
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coafts,  which,  agreeable  to  received  principles,  is 
deemed  to  make  a part  of  that  continent.  The  re- 
fill t is,  that  Great-Britain  has  no  right  to  flop,  at 
open  fea,  and  ftill  lefs  to  confiicate  foreign  veflels, 

bound 


merchandifes,  and  that  it  is  a manifefl:  violation  and  infraction 
of  the  treaties  fubfiiling  between  the  two  Crov;ns  (of  Spain  and 
England,  to  vifit  fuch  veffels  at  open  fea,  under  pretext,  that  they 
are  freighted  with  contraband  or  prohibited  merchandifes. 


4<  Resolved,  Secondly,  That  it  appears  to  the  Houfe,  that 
fundry  veflels,  as  well  as  their  cargoes,  belonging  to  the  fub- 
jeds  of  Great-Brjtainc  have  been  by  violence  feized  and  confis- 
cated by  the  Spaniards,  uuder  pretences  altogether  unjuft  and 

• 

ill  founded,  and  that  thereby  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  of 
navigation,  appertaining  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  Majefly,  accor- 
ding to  the  right  of  nations,  and  in  virtue  of  treaties  fubfifting 
between  the  Crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  has  been  in- 
fringed and  interrupted,  in  a manner  which  cannot  be  juflified, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  merchants,  and  in  dired  violation 

of  the  aforefaid  treaties. ” 

The  King  of  England  approved  of  this  addrefs,  and  fuppofed 
he  fhould  fulfil  the  wifh  and  objed  of  it,  by  the  treaty  of  Par- 
do, 1 739  : 1S  we^  known,  that  b7  tbis  treaty  the  contracting 

parties  agreed  to  appoint  Commiflioners,  for  the  purpofe  of 
devifing  means  to  prevent  new  fubjeds  of  complaint,  and  that 

the  damages  due  to  Great-Britain,  after  deduding  the  demands 

made 
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bound  for  America,  whatever  be  their  cargoes ; 
and  that  fhe  can  not  exercife  this  double  right,  but 
in  cafes  where  fuch  veflels  are  fo  near  the  Ameri- 
can coafts,  as  to  be  deemed  within  the  territory  of 
Great-Britain. 


If  on  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  an  Independent  Nation,  or  if  it  be 
thought  better,  a Nation  with  which  England  is  at 
war;  in  that  cafe,  neutral  nations  have  no  obligati- 
ons to  fulfil,  but  thofe  impoied  on  them  either  by 

ulage. 


made  on  Spain  were  liquidated,  at  the  fum  of  ninety-five  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling* 


The  treaty  in  queftion  was  fubmitted  to  the  infpecfiion  of 
the  Briti/h  Parliament ; it  gave  rife  to  debates,  animated,  long, 
and  interefting,  all  of  which  had  for  their  bafis,  the  indefini- 
tive  liberty  of  navigation  : It  was  charged  as  a crime  on  the 
Britifh  Miniftry,  that  they  had  not  ftipulated  it  in  the  mod  ex- 
plicit terms,  conformable  to  the  addrefs  of  the  two  Houfes  ; the 
fum  of  ninety-five  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  at  which  the  Ioffes 
of  the  Bnufh  merchants  had  been  fixed,  was  confidered  as  in- 
fofficient : In  fine,  the  clamours  of  Parliament  prevented  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Pardo,  and  occafioned  reprifals, 

and  in  the  fequel  an  open  rupture  between  the  Courts  of  Madrid 
and  of  London. 
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ufage,  or  by  treaties.  Thofe  which  France  is 
bound  to  acknowledge,  are  defined  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

The  regulations  contained  in  thefe  articles,  au- 
thorife  the  commerce  of  innocent  merchandifes, 
and  they  do  not  oblige  the  King  to  prohibit  his 
fubjedts  to  carry  arms  and  warlike  ftores  to  the 
enemies  of  Great-Britain  ,•  they  limply  declare, 
that  in  cafes,  where  veffels  laden  with  this  Ipecies 
of  merchandife,  lhall  be  met  with,  even  at  open 
lea,  they  may  be  feized  and  adjudged  lawful 
prizes : So  that  contraband  cargoes  do  not  affedfc 
the  King  ; he  is  not  obliged  to  hinder  them,  and 
the  only  right,  granted  in  this  refpedt  to  England 
is,  that  of  confifcation.  From  thefe  details  it  re- 
fults,  that  in  whatever  points  of  view  the  Ameri- 
cans be  regarded,  England  cannot  with  juftice 
require  of  the  King,  that  he  Ihould  prohibit  his 
fubjedts  to  trade  with  them,  and  ftill  lefs,  that  he  „ 
Ihould  punilh  them,  for  having  dared  to  do  it. 
This  conclufion  will  ferve  to  determine  the  juft- 

nefs  of  the  declamations,  in  which  the  Britilh 

Miniltry 
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Miniftry  have  thought  fit  to  indulge  themfelves 
againft  his  Majefty,  for  not  having  purfued  with 

i I r 

vengeance  thofe  of  his  fubjedts,  who,  enjoying  the 
liberty,  appertaining  to  all  nations,  have  furnifhed 
merchandifes  to  the  Americans. 

t ■ 
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It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  give  to  their  com-  < . 

plaints  an  appearance  of  foundation,  they  cite  pro- 
mifes  made  by  the  King,  and  infractions  of  them, 
which  he  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  authorifed 

«4-  v * - ■§  $ 

and  encouraged ; and  to  exprefs  the  perfidy  of 
France,  in  two  words,  they  accufe  his  Minifters 
of  having  exhausted  all  the  means  of  artifice  and 

of  dijfmulation,  in  order  to  lull  Great-Britain . 

to  divert  the  effedl  of  her  refentment  from  the 
birth  of  the  American  troubles,  to  the  moment 
when  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  prefented  the  de- 
claration of  war It  is  certain,  that  the  King 

had  promifed  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  : 

for  America  ; they  were  prohibited  in  fadt,  and  ** 

whatever  the  Englifh  Miniftry  may  fay  on  the  fub- 
ject,  it  was  prevented,  as  far  as  was  poffible,  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  liberty  of  citizens,  with- 
out fubjedting  commerce  to  an  inquifition,  of  <• 
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which  there  is  no  example  in  any  corner  of  the 
univerfe,  and  with  which  the  Britiffi  themfelves 
would  have  reproached  us,  as  an  intolerable  def- 
potifm0 

According  to  Lord  Stormont,  the  prohibition 
of  the  King  was  tranfgrefled  daily,  publicly,  and 
even  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  eyes  of 
public  officers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  it.  It  is  poffible  indeed, 
that  French  merchants  may  have  run  the  rilk, 
under  falfeclearances,  of  fhipping  arms  for  Ameri- 
ca. But  the  greater  part  of  the  informations  given 
in  to  the  Britifh  Ambaffador,  were  found  either 
to  be  falfe,  or  unfupported  by  fufficient  proof ; 
fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to  convidt,  and  confe- 
quently  to  puniffi  the  guilty,  without  carrying, 
not  complaifance,  but  the  abufe  of  authority  fo  far 
as  to  regard  the  fufpicion  or  the  information  of  a 
fpy*  as  legal  and  unexceptionable  evidence.  This  is 
in  truth,  what  Lord  Stormont  wanted  ; but  the 
King  could  not  but  rejed,  as  the  Court  of  London 
wanted  to  have  done,  a requifition  of  this  kind. 

Befidee, 


Befides,  although  the  King  were  to  admit,  that 
a bare  fufpicion,  concerning  the  deftination  of 
French  veffels,  would  juflify  the  flopping  of  them, 
and  that  thofe  particular  veflels  were  guilty  of  a 
manifefl  contravention,  in  having  on  board  mer- 
chandifes,  fuited  to  the  Americans,  it  would  not  be 
the  lefs  certain,  that  all  the  condemnations,  paffed 
in  the  Britifh  Vice- Admiralty  Courts,  are  unjufl, 
becaufe  they  are  all  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  treaties. 
In  reality,  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  imports,  that  every  veffel  of  war  or  priva- 
teer, fhall  keep  out  of  reach  of  merchant  veffels, 
and  fhall  content  themfelves  with  fending  a boat, 
with  two  or  three  men,  to  examine  their  fea  papers  ; 
and  according  to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  (a) 
articles;  thefe  papers,  if,  on  examination,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  regular,  ought  to  be  a fufficient  jollifica- 
tion of  the  merchant’s  captain,  and  in  fuch  cafe  the 
veffel  of  war  ought  to  abflain  from  all  further  vifi- 
tation  : Laftly,  the  twenty-fixth  article  imports, 
t lat  in  cafes  of  contraband,  the  inerchandifes  alone, 

enumerated 

(«)  Add  the  feventh  article  of  the  Couvemi<,„  entered  ]„„ 
m coniequence  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
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enumerated  under  this  title,  in  the  nineteenth  ar- 
ticle, can  be  lawful  prize  ; the  furplus  of  the  cargo, 
as  well  as  the  veflel,  ought  to  be  reftored.  All  the 
ftipulations  are  fo  precife  aud  clear,  that  they  re- 
quire not  comment  nor  admit  fubterfuge  : It  is  a 
fadt,  notwithftanding,  that  they  have,  all  of  them, 

been  violated,  with  refpedt  to  the  prizes  carried  into 
the  ports  of  the  Britifh  dominion,  and  that  the 
judges  have  paid  as  -little  regard  to  them  as  the 
captors.  The  Court  of  London  will  not  furely 
denv  this  afi'ertion,  or  if  fhe  thinks  fit  to  do  it,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  that  fhe  will  fupport  her  opini- 
nion  by  examples. 

From  a review  of  all  the  details,  into  which  it 
has  been  necefiary  to  enter,  it  appears,  that  the 
Court  of  London  is  fo  far  from  having  any  jufi: 
ground  of  reproach  againfl  the  King,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  may,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  greatefi:  truth 
affirm,  that  the  conduct  of  Great-Britain,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  him,  has  been  a continued  and  premeditated 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  ufages  of  the 
fea,  of  the  regulations  prefcribed  by  treaties  ; that 
the  leaf!  conliderable  of  the  fadfs,  with  which  the 

King 
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King  may  reproach  the  Court  of  London,  would 
have  led  a Prince,  lefs  pacific  than  his  Majefty,  to 

have  declared  war  againft  it ; in  a word,  one  of  the 

% . _\ 

principal  objeds,  for  which  his  Majefty  has  taken 

arms,  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  predominance,  and  to 
the  habitual  and  lyftematic  aggreflions  of  Great- 
Britain,  to  reftore  to  all  nations  the  rights,  which 
his  all-grafping  power  has  ufurped  ; in  fine,  to  pro- 
cure to  the  world  an  entire  tranquility,  whofe  di- 
redion  fhall  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice  and 
avidity  of  the  Court  of  London. 

The  laft  point,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  expe- 
dient to  re-eftabliih  the  truth,  is  the  origin,  the 
progrefs,  and  the  iflue  of  the  mediation  of  the  Kin^ 

o 

of  Spain.  The  Britifh  Miniftry  fet  out,  with  ad- 
vancing in  a tone  of  affurance,  which  cannot  but 
aftoniih,  that  it  was  the  King  who  firft  folicited  the 
mediation  ; and  they  reprefent  the  generous  endea- 
vours of  Spain,  firft  to  prevent  a war,  and  after- 
wards to  ftop  its  progrels,  as  fo  many  ads  of  per- 
fidy and  falfehood,  concerted  with  his  Majefty. 

F f 


The 
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The  King  forbears  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  preceded  the  mediation,  of  the 
fteps  taken  by  the  Catholic  King,  to  gain  the  con- 
currence of  his  Majefly,  of  the  pains  which  he  has 
taken,  to  render  it  effectual,  of  the  caufes  which 
have  forced  this  Prince  to  withdraw  it,  and  of  the 
events  which  have  enfued  : Thefe  points  have  been 
difcufTed  with  equal  clearnefs  and  precifion  in  the 
Expoje  des  Motifs , (Explanation  of  the  Motives) 
publiffied  by  order  of  the  King,  and  in  the  obfer- 
vations  made  on  them  by  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

The  Catholic  King  affirms,  that  it  was  not  the 
King  who  made  the  firft  overtures  relative  to  the 
mediation,  that  they  came  to  him  from  the  Britifh 
Miniftry,  through  the  channel  of  the  Chevalier  Ef- 
carano.  The  honor  and  the  probity  of  this  Monarch, 
are  too  well  known  for  his  affirmation,  not  to  pre- 
vail againft  that  afcribed  in  the  Juftificative  Me- 
morial (b)  to  the  Court  of  London,  and  the  King 
thinks,  he  may  difpenfe  with  giving  it  the  fup- 
port  of  his  teftimony.  It  is  to  be  obferved  at  the 

fame 


(i)  A publication  by  the  Court  of  London, 
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fame  time,  that  if  his  Majefty  endeavours  to  juftify 
himfelf  againft  the  falfe  afl'ertion  in  queftion,  it  is 
not  becaufe  he  would  blulh  at  having  made  ad- 
vances for  fhe  confervation  of  peace,  but  becaufe 
be  thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, how  far  the  Britifh  Miniftry  have  regarded 
truth  throughout  the  whole  of  their  performance, 
and  to  fhew  the  ftudied  malignity,  with  which 

they  have  laboured  to  throw  a ridicule  on  his  Ma- 

/ 

jelly,  as  well  as  on  the  Catholic  King. 

The  King,  who  had  no  views  of  ambition,  and 
with  refpedt  to  whom  the  war  juft  breaking  out, 
was  an  affair  not  of  choice  but  of  neceffity,  accept- 
ed with  the  utmoft  readinefs  the  tender  made  by 
the  Catholic  King,  of  his  mediation  ; and  he  con- 
fented  to  enter  into  negociation  with  the  Court  of 
London,  on  condition,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  ffiould  be  included  in  the  reconciliation, 
which  was  to  be  the  refult  of  it.  It  is  evident, 
that  this  anfwer  was  as  fatisfadlory,  as  the  Court 
of  London  could  naturally  defire,  unlefs  Ihe  ex- 
pected, that  the  King  would  debafe  and  dilhonor 
himfelf,  without  neceffity  —•—and  in  the  eyes  of 

his 
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Ins  enemies  themfelves,  by  abandoning  the  Ame- 
ricans at  the  very  moment,  when  he  had  juft 
bound  himfelf  to  them  by  folemn  treaty. 

The  difpofitions  of  the  King  were  communicated 
to  the  Britifh  Miniftry  ; but  fo  far  were  they  from 

concurring  in  them,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
from  perfevering  in  thofe  which  they  had  at  firft 
manifefted,  that  they  required,  as  a preface  to  all 
negociation,  that  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Marquis  de  Noailles  fhould  be  revoked.  Thus, 
the  Court  of  London  wanted,  that  the  King 
fhould  fubfcribe,  as  a preliminary,  to  a condition, 
which  nothing  but  the  moft  difaftrous  events  of 
war  could  render  admiflible.  The  Britifh  Minif- 
try had  certainly  conceived  no  fuch  hope;  they  had 
held  a conciliating  and  pacific  language,  becaufe 
it  behoved  them  to  gain  the  time  neceffary  for 
compleating  their  preparations  for  war  againft 
France,  and  they  had  accomplifhcd  this  important 
objeft,  when  they  made  their  declinatory  anfwer 

to  the  Court  of  Madrid* 


However 


■> 

It 
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However  it  may  have  been,  the  propofition  con- 
tained in  this  anfwer,  difgufted  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  this  Prince  would  have  thought  it  derogatory 
from  his  chara&er,  to  advife  the  King  to  accede 
to  it. 

Thus  the  mediation  came  to  nothing,  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  London  herfelf ; ' 
and  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  was  her  intention,  fince 
fhe  loft  not  a moment  in  fending  a fleet  to  fea,  and 
in  commencing  hoftilities,  by  attacking  and  making 
prize  of  his  Majefty’s  veffels : But  the  iffue  of  the 
engagement  off  Ufhant,  demonftrated  to  the  Court 
of  London,  that  her  arms  were  not  invincible,  and 
led  the  Britifb  Miniftry  a-new  into  ideas  of  peace : 
Several  of  their  emiffaries  fent  into  France,  founded 
indiredly  the  Minifters  of  the  King,  others  addref- 
fed  themfelves  diredly  to  them,  and  all  received  for 
anfwer,  that  the  difpolitions  of  his  JVlajefty  had  not 
changed  j that  he  was  ready  to  treat  on  the  princi- 
ples ftated  in  the  firft  overtures  made  by  Spain. 
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There  were  even  Tome,  to  whom  the  conditions, 
on  which  the  King  would  make  peace,  were  con- 
fidentially imparted  ; thefe  conditions  were  : 


Firjl,  The  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  The  infrancifement  of  the  city  of  Dun- 
kirk, from  the  infpedtion  of  the  Court  of  London. 

t t if- 

thirdly.  The  freedom  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Indies,  and  of  Africa. 

f 

■K 

Fourthly,  An  equitable  regulation  of  the  fifhery 
of  Newfoundland. 

The  firft  of  thefe  conditions  was  a duty;  the  King 

could  not  have  receded  from  it,  without  fhamefully 
violating  his  faith. 

The  fecond  was  a point  of  convenience,  and 
concerned  the  dignity  of  his  Crown. 


The  third  and  fourth  were  di&ated  by  juftice, 
and  prefented  not  the  leaft  difficulty. 


t 


The 


The  Britifh  Minifters  dropped  the  overtures  they 

had  made  to  the  Minifters  of  the  King  ; but  they 

thought  proper  to  continue  them  at  the  Court  of 

Madrid they  invited  a-new  the  mediation  of  the 

King  of  Spain,  and  authorifed  his  Catholic  Majefty, 

fo  much  the  more,  to  believe  their  intentions  fin- 

cere,  becaufe  they  had  declared,  that  they  aimed  at 

nothing  further  than  to  fave  the  honor  of  the  Bri- 

tiih  Crown,  without  doing  the  leaft  injury  to  that 
of  France. 

The  Catholic  King  communicated  to  the  King 
the  new  overtures  of  the  Court  ofLondon,  and  re- 
newed his  exhortations  to  peace.  His  Majefty  not 
only  gave  an  immediate  and  iatisfadory  anfwer, 
but  communicated  alfo  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  the 
conditions  on  which  he  confented  to  treat  with 
England  : Thefe  conditions  were  only  a repetition 
of  thefe  juft  mentioned. 

The  King  of  Spain,  affined  in  the  moft  pofitivc 
and  irrevocable  terms,  of  the  intentions  of  the 
King,  invited  the  Court  of  London,  to  confide  to 
him,  on  her  part,  the  conditions  on  which  the 

thought 


thought  the  could  make  peace  j but  this  Court, 
habituated  to  an  infidious  policy,  which  her  iecret 

views  feemed  no  doubt,  to  make  neceffary  to  her, 

\ 

anfwered  verbally  in  fuch  a manner,  as  ftrengthened 
the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  King,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  her  official  anfwer  deftroyed  them,  by  renew- 
ing  her  firft  proportions.  Two  months  almoft  were 
fpent  by  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  in  digefting  this  dou- 
ble anfwer,  or  rather,  in  perfuading  themfelves, 
that  the  contradiction  it  contained,  would  efcape  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  A conduCt,  fo  little  frank,  and 
intentions  fo  little  Satisfactory,  did  not  difcourage 
the  Spanifh  Court,  however  difreipeCtful  they  were 
to  th  e Catholic  King. 

# 

* 

Th  is  Prince,  in  the  expectation  of  a favorable  re- 
solution, on  the  part  of  England,  had  propofed 
eventually  to  the  King,  to  agree  to  a truce  for  a 
long  period  ; his  Majefty  affented  to  this  new  plan, 
on  condition,  that  the  Americans  fliould  be  compre- 
hended in  it,  and  treated,  during  its  continuance, 
as  Independent  in  faCt,  and  to  facilitate,  as  much  as 
poffible,  the  fuccefs  of  the  meafures,  which  the 
Catholic  King  propofed  to  take  at  London,  his  Ma- 

jefty 


V 
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jefty  confented  to  a diredl  negociation  between  the 
King  of  England  and  the  United  States,  unlefs  this 
Prince  fhould  like  better  to  treat  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

It  was  not  poffible  to  have  given  an  anfwer  more 
conformable  to  the  views  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  this  Prince  thought  them  fo  analogous  to  the 
deiire  which  the  Court  of  London  had  manifeited 

to  him,  of  peace,  that  he  did  not  heiitate  to  com- 
municate them  to  her. 

/ • 

The  Britifh  Miniftry  delayed,  from  the  month  of 
January,  of  the  laft  year,  till  the  fixth  of  March, 
to  give  an  anfwer.  This  anfwer,  equivocal  as  it 
was,  led  the  King  of  Spain  to  believe,  that  the  King 
of  England  was  fincerely  difpofed  to  a reconcilia- 
tion, as  well  with  France  as  with  the  Americans, 
and  this  preemption  determined  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty  to  propofe  a new  plan,  as  his  {ultimatum.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  an  unlimited  truce  was  to  have 
been  agreed  on,  both  in  Europe  and  America  , du- 
ring its  continance,  the  United  States  were  to  be 
confidered  as  Independent  in  ha  5 the  truce  was 

H h 


not  to  be  broken,  without  a previous  notice  of  one 
year,  each  of  the  two  parties  were  to  retain  poffef- 
fion  of  whatever  they  fhould  hold,  at  the  moment 
of  the  ratification  of  the  truce  laflly,  the  King  of 
England,  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  treat  either  of  a 
truce  or  a peace,  dire&ly  with  the  Americans. 

\ '■  \ 

Thefe  propofltions,  fo  precifely  analogous,  to  the 

i 

overtures  of  the  Court  of  London  itfelf,  were  com- 

~ i 

municated  to  it,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
King,  becaufe  the  Catholic  King  was  unwilling  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  delays,  which  might  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  obfervations  of  the  King  in  the  Jiatu 
quo,  to  which,  in  fadt,  he  never  could  of  himfelf 
have  fubfcribed,  becaufe  it  was  contrary  to  his  en- 
gagements with  the  Congrefs,  which,  from  being 
eventual  as  they  flood  at  the  conclufion  of  the  trea- 
ties, had  become  efficient  and  definitive,  from  the 

X 

date  of  hoflilities ; and  the  Catholic  King  himfelf 
avows,  that  he  had  made  his  propofitions  in  Eng- 
land, with  no  other  view,  than  to  fatisfy  his  ex- 
treme defire  of  contenting  the  Court  of  London. 


» 
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Bat  the  King  of  England  affeded  to  rejed  with 
difdain  the  propofitions  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  as 
contrary  to  his  honor,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was 
making  clandeftine  attempts,  to  gain  the  afient  of 
the  Americans  to  a part  of  them,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  France  and  Spain.  This  offenfive  proceed- 
ing extinguished  in  the  Catholic  King  all  hope  of 
a fpecdy  reconciliation,  and  this  Prince  faw  him- 
felf  forced,  at  length,  to  take  arms,  as  well  to 
avenge  his  perfonal  affronts,  as  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions, by  which  he  was  bound  to  his  Majefty. 


Such  is  the  faithful  hiflory  of  the  mediation.  His 
Majefly  might  difpence  with  making  any  reply  to 
the  reflexions,  which  the  Britifh  Miniflry  have 
made,  on  the  feveral  propofitions  of  the  Court  of 


Madrid,  not  only  bccaufe  he  did  not  fuggeft  them, 
but  alfo  becaufe  he  had  never  fubfcribed  to  thpfe  con- 
cerning th&Jiatu  quo , being  unauthorised  fo  to  do,  by 
the  United  States.  His  Majefly  neverthelefs  thinks, 

ho  may  indulge  himfelf  in  a few  remarks  on  this 
fubjed. 


It 


It  is  certain,  that  at  the  period,  when  the  media- 
tion was  fet  on  foot,  England  had  not  yet  received 
the  checks  requifite,  to  force  her  into  a peace,  but 
this  power  had  fuftained  for  four  years  a war  againft 
her  antient  Colonies,  no  lefs  fruitlefs  than  expen- 
live,  and  circumftances  had  obliged  the  King,  to 

make  a common  caufe  with  them ; on  another 
fide,  the  Court  of  London  knew  the  engagements, 
which  united  thofe  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  ; the 
was  perfectly  informed  of  the  confiderable  arma- 
ments, that  were  going  on  in  the  ports  of  Spain, 
the  Catholic  King  had  clearly  pointed  out  their  def- 
tination  in  feveral  overtures,  and  the  Britilh  Minif- 
try  themfelves  have  acknowledged,  that  they  were 
not  unacquainted  with  it.  In  this  Hate  of  things, 
what  part  ought  prudence  to  have  naturally  fug- 
gefted  to  the  Court  of  London,  that  of  perlifting  in 
a murderous  and  deftrudtive  war  ? Of  embracing 
the  path,  that  was  opened  for  her  to  peace  ? Yield- 
ing to  the  neceffity  of  circumftances,  which  fhe  her- 
felf  had  brought  about  ? 

The  King  of  Spain  might,  without  infulting 
England,  without  exciting  her  indignation,  and 


even 
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even  without  wounding  her  delicacy,  fuppofe  that 
fhe  would  take  counfel,  from  her  fituation,  rather 
than  from  her  pride,  thatinflead  of  attaching  her-s 
fe If  to  metaphyfical  diftindtions,  flie  would  have 
lent  a ready  ear  to  an  expedient  accommodation  : 
The  King  of  Spain  not  only  hoped,  that  this  would 
be  the  cafe,  but  he  wifhed  it  with  fo  much  the 
more  fincerity,  as  he  faw  with  concern,  that  the 
moment  was  arrived,  when  his  engagements,  joined 
to  the  refufal  of  juftice,  with  which  he  had  to 
charge  the  Court  of  London,  would  oblige  him 
finally  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

i ' - > 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  could  Spain  be  blame- 
able  for  having  fuppofed,  that  the  Britifh  cabinet 
would  admit  of  an  indefinite  truce,  and  confent  to 

treat  with  the  Americans  as  independent  in  fadt  ? ' 

* 

Surely,  the  Catholic  King  might  propofe  this  latter 
condition  to  the  Court  of  London,  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  General  Burgoyne,  after  the  fending  of 
Commifiioners  of  peace ; and  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty  could  never  have  imagined,  that  the  Britifh 
Court  would  regard,  as  an  injury,  conditions  far  lefs 

I i extenfive, 


^xtenlive,  than  thofe  which  Holland  required  and 
obtained  in  1610,  from  Philip  III,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Great-Britain. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  British  Ministry  have 
laboured  to  reprefent  the  good  offices  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  as  the  effedt  of  diSTimulation,  of 
fraud,  and  of  criminal  concert they  have  en- 

deavoured to  turn  into  ridicule  the  confent  given 
by  the  King,  to  a diredt  negociation  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  ; but  two  words  will 
fufiice  to  annihilate  the  fwelling  phrafes,  by  the 
aStiStance  of  which,  the  British  Ministry  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  fupportable  their  refledtions, 
with  regard  to  this. 


The  King  had  concluded  with  the  Americans  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  which  the  British  themfelves  had 
put  in  force  ; one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  im- 
ports, that  in  cafe  of  war,  neither  of  the  two  con- 
tradting  parties.  Should  make  either  peace  or  truce, 
without  the  other  ; this  Stipulation  appeared  to  the 
King  to  tie  up  his  hands,  and  to  restrain  him  from 
acceding  to  the  firft  overtures,  which  had  been 

held 
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held  out  in  the  mediation  : His  Majefty  took  up- 
on him,  to  remove  this  obflacle,  and  he  confented 
the  more  readily  to  a feparate  negociation,  be- 
tween Great-Britain  and  the  Americans,  becaufe 

* 

fuch  an  expedient  would  fave  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don the  mortification  of  treating  with  France, 
concerning  the  fate  of  her  antient  fubjedts.  It  is 
this  conciliating  ftep,  which  the  Britifh  Miniftry 
endeavour  to  ridicule,  by  faying,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty has  pretended  to  grant  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  a favor,  the  liberty  of  treating  diredtly 
with  his  rebel  fubjedts, 

/ . 

The  Court  of  London  having  then  peremptorily 
rejedted  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Spain,  after 
having  deceived  him  for  a moment,  by  an  appear- 
ance of  the  moft  pacific  intentions  and  overtures, 
this  Prince  was  forced  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
Such  a determination  ought  not  to  have  furprifed 
the  Britifh  Miniftry,  becaufe  the  Catholic  King  had 
clearly  indicated  it  at  feveral  times  : They  were, 
neverthelefs,  ftruck  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment, 
becaufe  they  had  flattered  themfelves,  that,  by 
their  artful  language,  the  eulogiums,  they  had  in- 

ceffantly 


ceffantly  beftowed  on  the  jufiice  of  their  Sovereign, 
on  his  iincere  friendfhip  for  his  Catholic  Majefty  • 
by  the  promifes  conftantly  renewed,  to  do  juftice 
to  the  Spaniards ; by  their  pains,  to  render  France 
fufpedted  : they  have  flattered  themfekes,  I fay, 
that  by  thefe  artifices  they  fhould  fucceed,  in  de- 
taching the  Court  of  Madrid  from  her  alliance 
with  the  King,  in  effacing  from  the  mind  of  the 
King  of  Spain  the  injuries  offered  to  his  dignity, 
and  in  determining  this  Prince,  to  remain  at  leaf!:, 
a quiet  fpeftator  of  the  terrible  blows,  which  the 
King  of  England  flattered  himfelf,  he  fhould  give 
to  the  French  Mpnarchy. 

Thefe  details  will  be  fufficient,  without  doubt, 
to  fhew  the  public,  with  what  hardinefs  the  Juf- 
iificative  Memorial  impofes  on  them,  in  the  fadts 
relating  to  the  mediation,  and  to  convince  every 
impartial  reader,  that  neither  the  King,  nor  the 
King  of  Spain,  have,  on  this  important  occafion, 
falfified  the  principles  of  honor  and  probity,  which 
they  profefs,  and  that  thefe  two  Sovereigns  have, 
on  the  contrary,  given  the  moll  evident  proofs  of 

their  love  of  peace ; that  it  is  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don 
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don,  who  has  challenged  the  Catholic  King 
that  it  is  this  Court,  that  has  put  arms  into  his 
hands,  as  fhe  had  before  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  his  Majefty  ; in  a word,  that  it  is  fhe,  that  has 
rendered  neceffary  the  efforts,  which  the  two 
Monarchs  are  making,  to  put  an  end  to  the  abufe, 
which  (he  has  too  long  made  of  her  power, 
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